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THE WEEK. 


Two new peerages have been 
created during the past week. 
On Saturday it was announced 
that Mr. Curzon had _ been 
created Baron Curzon of Kedleston, in the peerage 
of Ireland. This means that Lord Curzon will be 
able to return to the House of Commons after his 
Indian Viceroyalty, provided he has not succeeded 
in the interval to his father’s peerage. The grant of 
an Irish peerage nowadays is very rare, and must be 
regarded as an exceptional mark of favour. The 
second peerage is that which the Queen has 
conferred upon Sir Herbert Kitchener, in recog- 
nition of the brilliant success of the campaign on 
the Nile. No one can question the fact that Sir 
Herbert Kitchener has fully earned the distinction 
thus conferred upon him. He has not only led his 
army in the field with admirable skill and remarkable 
success, but in organising the three campaigns which 
have practically extended the frontier of Egypt from 
Wady-Halfa to the river Sobat, and, it may be added, 
to the British sphere of influence still farther south, 
he has displayed intellectual qualities and moral 
resources of the highest character. His latest exploit, 
the hoisting of the English and Egyptian flags at 
Fashoda and on the Sobat river, we refer to elsewhere, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THe Church Congress has been held during the 
present week at Bradford, and it has been held 
under circumstances which have added to the 
interest ordinarily felt in the gathering. All parties 
seem to have been more or less fairly represented in 
Bradford during the week. On the eve of the 
opening of the Congress, Lord Halifax was speaking 
at one meeting, Sir John Kennaway, a typical 
Evangelical of the best kind, at another, and Mr. 
Kensit at a third. Lord Halifax, in his speech, did 
not conceal his demand for the absolute independence 
of the Church from the interference of the civil law 
and Parliament. How the Church can be indepen- 
dent of the State, and at the same time retain the 
special privileges and emoluments which the State 
confers upon it, he did not attempt to explain, nor 
did he make any reference to the fact that he, and 
those members of the Church who agree with him, 
can secure the absolute freedom they demand on 
the simple condition of relinquishing these State 
privileges and perquisites. 


THE Congress proper began on Tuesday, and 
the Bishop of Ripon, the President for the year, 





delivered an address warning them against the 
unguarded temper and intolerant spirit which made 
men more eager to fight than to win, and more 
eager to win than to find the truth. The present 
generation had seen the Church regain her 
position as a society possessing collective life and 
responsibility. Her internal divisions were now her 
greatest foe. He counselled moderation among 
men of all parties, and warned his hearers 
of the danger of yielding to extremists on either 
side. In the evening the question of the mutual 
relations of the clergy and laity was considered. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury admitted that there 
was, at present, a certain amount of law-breaking 
which would have to be stopped, but denied that 
there was as much as was generally believed, and de- 
clared that in many parishes extreme practices were 
forced upon the clergy by the laity. Lord Halifax 
and Mr. Kensit both took part in the discussion, 
though the reception of the latter was by no means 
favourable. 

THE next day's proceedings were chiefly notable 
for the energetic appeal made by the Bishop of 
Hereford to Churchmen and to the clergy to 
endeavour to bring the broad principles of Christian 
morality into the foreign and colonial policy of 
the nation—never, not even during the dark 
years preceding the Berlin Treaty, was such 
an appeal more needed than now —and by 
some rather optimistic views of the Church’s 
attitude and prospects expressed by Bishop 
Barry and Professor Jebb. On Thursday “the 
unrest of the age” was declared by Professor 
Gwatkin—who is better known as an eminent 
Biblical scholar than as a critic of contemporary 
history—to be more hopeful, after all, than the 
“ deadly slumber” of a Latin Catholic Church. We 
cordially agree; but ave all the Latin Churches 
asleep ? or does Professor Gwatkin follow ethnology 
rather than language, and leave Belgium and France 
out of account? The Bishop of Manchester pointed 
out, with perfect truth, that the popular scientific 
materialism of the last generation had been to a 
great extent abandoned, and found in the fact a 
ground of hope. We must remark, however, that this 
* materialism " was often merely phenomenalism, or 
strictly philosophic agnosticism, which is by no 
means incompatible with a belief in revealed religion ; 
and that the post-Hegelian developments which 
have taken its place may be nearly as deadening to 
the intellectual search for truth as the deadest 
Catholicism of any Latin Church. The discussion on 
Biblical Criticism of Thursday afternoon omitted all 





reference to the “Higher Criticism” of the Old 
Testament. This is strange, and seems significant. 
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THe rare ceremony of a _ public funeral in 
St. Paul's Cathedral was celebrated on Monday, 
when the remains of Sir George Grey were laid 
beside those of the other great Englishmen who have 
won the honour of interment in our great Metro- 
politan shrine. There was a large congregation 
of the general public present at the service, and 
the funeral was attended not only by the repre- 
sentatives of the Queen and other members of 
the Royal Family, but by Lord Selborne, on behalf 
of the Government, and by the Agents-General of 
most of the Colonies. The service was conducted 
by the Bishop of Stepney and Canon Scott-Holland. 


THE annual Conference of the friends of Armenia 
was held at Cardiff on Friday and Saturday of last 
week. Mr. Bryce, who presided, explained why it 
was wise to refrain from giving any political 
character to their discussions, and the proceedings 
were consequently devoted to the furtherance of 
charitable efforts on behalf of the innocent victims 
of Abdul Hamid’s merciless oppression. For the 
present, the Sultan has ceased from murdering and 
outraging the Armenian people, but he still robs 
them whenever he has an opportunity of doing so, 
and their condition is consequently one that may 
well excite the pity of every humane person. 


ALTHOUGH some relief has at last been furnished 
to the distressed people of the East-End, owing to 
connections having been made with the mains of 
companies supplying adjacent districts, the water 
famine still continues. There are signs that it is 
likely to have an important influence upon the 
ultimate settlement of the London water question. 
The East-End local authorities and organisations 
sent a deputation on Saturday to Mr. Chaplin to 
urge the Government to take measures to compel 
all the water companies to connect their mains, and 
to summon an autumn session of Parliament for 
the purpose of placing the whole water supply 
of the Metropolis under public ownership and con- 
trol. No more moderate demands than these could 
well have been made. We do not believe, indeed, 
that there is any great city in the empire, except 
London, where these points have not already been 
conceded. Mr. Chaplin, in replying to the deputa- 
tion, expressed his agreement with the first of the 
demands made, but demurred to the second, and 
doubted if the summoning of Parliament for an 
autumn session would advance the objects of the 
deputation. In this he was undoubtedly right. The 
present House of Commons is but little likely to 
adopt a wise solution of the water difficulty. The 
electors of the East-End will have to secure a very 
different Parliament from the present if their just 
demands are to be granted. 


WH8ILE the difficuity on the Upper Nile 
is less alarming, the Far East, and 
British interests in it, are on the verge 
of a very grave crisis. The Chinese reformers, lately 
triumphant, have fled to British territory; the 
Empress-Dowager has resumed control, the Emperor 
has formally signified his abdication by doing 
homage to her, and preparations are being made 
in view of his imminent death; and the British 
fleet has proceeded to sea under sealed orders, and 
is apparently coming back again. We discuss the 
situation on a later page. 


ABROAD. 


AT last the Porte is confronted with an ulti- 
matum, to be followed up, if necessary, by force. 
The four Powers still remaining in the Concert 
have concurred in the Italian Note, and have 
demanded the immediate withdrawal from Crete 


If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to 
Loudon, they should buy Bryant & May's Matc! 
which are depriving the workers in East Lond 


benefit the unemployed in Bast 
es and refuse the foreign matches 
nu of a large amount in weekly wages 





of the Turkish troops. Failing compliance, by 
October 11th they will, after removing the Christian 
population, blockade the stations of the troops both 
by sea and land. It remains to be seen whether 
the troops will go quietly, and whether the Moham- 
medan population has really been effectually dis- 
armed; but there is little doubt that the Porte 
will yield. The evacuation is the prelude to a long 
period of joint occupation of the island, to be carried 
out chiefly by English and Russian troops. Perhaps 
it may do something to abate Russian suspicion of 
English motives, and to promote a better under- 
standing at other points of contact. 


Tue decision of the French Ministry to refer the 
question of the reopening of the Dreyfus case to the 
Court of Cassation has saved France——for the time, at 
any rate—from a very serious crisis. The Consulta- 
tive Committee, to whom the question had previously 
been submitted, had reported last Saturday in a 
sense adverse to the revision. The Criminal Code, as 
we remarked a week or two ago, required to be 
rather liberally interpreted—not to say strained 
—in order to admit of the reopening of the 
case ; for, whatever our moral certainties may be as 
to the connection of Henry’s suicide and Dreyfus’s 
innocence, it can hardly be said that the former 
either proves the latter or even of necessity brands 
Henry as a perjurer. However, the Court of 
Cassation will be able to take a wider view and to 
consider the whole of the circumstances attending 
Dreyfus’s conviction. Meanwhile, the public excite- 
ment seems quieting down. The sober portion of 
the Press generally advocates “revision.” M. 
Dérouléde’s ridiculous “ demonstration” last Sunday 
was so clearly Militarist and Monarchist that it may 
well disgust all but the anti-Republicans and ex- 
Boulangists ; and the decision of the Cabinet caused 
a slight rise on the Bourse. 


THAT growth of interest in the 
scenery and historical associations 
of our own country—which may 
be due to the driving tour and the bicycle, or to the 
discoveries made by visitors from America, or to the 
popular (and entirely erroneous) belief that the 
whole of the Continent is overrun by Cook’s tourists 
—has opened the way for the treatment of English 
counties in that type of guide-book, appeal. 
ing to travellers of the cultured class, of which 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare may be regarded as 
the patentee. ‘“ Shropshire,” which is written by 
him and will be published by Mr. George Allen, 
will contain a specially engraved map of the 
county, and fifty illustrations from drawings by 
the author.—Mr. George Allen's list of new publica- 
tions also includes “ Letters of Ruskin, Rossetti, and 
other members of the pre-Raphaelite school from 
1854 to 1863,” edited by W. M. Rossetti; “ Wisdom 
and Destiny,” a new series of essays by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, translated by Alfred Sutro; the third 
volume of the new edition of “The Stones of 
Venice,” with the original illustrations, some of 
them reproduced by modern methods; and a new 
edition of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Preeterita.’’—Messrs. Ellis 
and Elvey are issuing a half-crown edition, with a 
frontispiece in photogravure, of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s “ House of Life.” It will be followed by 
other volumes of his works, collectively called, after 
the wife who inspired them, “ The Siddal Edition.” — 
Among Mr. Elkin Mathews’s announcements we 
note “The Island Race,” a volume of verse by 
Henry Newbolt, including the twelve poems which 
appeared in “ Admirals All”; and “ Papers from 
Punch,” by Mr. H. Devey-Browne, with the original 
illustrations by Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, J. 
Bernard Partridge, and others.—Mr. John Long 


LITERATURE. 


has in preparation “ When the Mopoke Calls,” a 
story of up-country life in Queensland, which, we 
understand, is by a nephew of “ Rolf Boldrewood.” 
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QUEEN LovISsSE OF DENMARK had 
been for thirty-six years Queen 
Consort, and had enjoyed fifty-six 
of a married life peaceful, simple, and happy beyond 
the usual fortune of Royalty.—The Hon. Thomas F. 
Bayard, the first Ambassador accredited to any 
foreign Court by the United States Government, was 
the greatest figure in the modern history of the 
smallest State, save one, in the Union, and 
one of the leading personages of the Democratic 
party before its disruption. He had represented 
Delaware in both Houses of Congress, and had 
resigned his seat in the Senate to become Secretary 
of State during President Cleveland's first Adminis- 
tration. He had been Ambassador in England from 
1893 to 1897. Few Americans have had a greater 
admiration of English life and institutions, or have 
done more to promote good feeling between their 
country and England.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur Forwood, Bart., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty in Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment from I886 to 1892, had represented the 
Ormskirk division of Lancashire since 1885, and 
had been a leading figure in the world of steam 
shipping and in Anglo-American commerce.—The 
Hon. T. J. Byrnes, Premier of Queensland since 
last March, had been a leading member of the 
Bar of his colony, and had held office in various 
Ministries since 1890. His death seems likely to 
be a grave loss to the colony.—Mr. Thomas Gee, 
editor of the Baner and the veteran leader of 
advanced Liberalism in Wales, was best known as 
an ardent advocate of Disestablishment and of the 
redress of the agrarian grievances of the Principality. 
Besides his great services to Welsh Liberalism 
during the last half-century, he had done much 
to maintain the national language, and had made 
notable contributions to Welsh archwolog 
Gabriel de Mortillet was a distinguished anthropolo- 
gist, and a high authority on several branches of 
natural history. For some time he was an advanced 
Radical member of the French Chamber. 


OBITUARY. 








FRANCE IN DANGER. 


NOR the moment the French nation enjoys a 
i respite from the Dreyfus agitation with all 
its innumerable complications. We wish we could 
believe that the temporary lull indicated any real 
lightening of the tension; but it does not seem 
possible to hold this view. Although the Ministry 
has decided in favour of revision, the real battle 
is still to be fought, and France has yet to show 
whether she is under the reign of law or that of 
military force. It is not enough that the Cabinet 
should determine that justice demands a_ recon- 
sideration of the case against Captain Dreyfus. 
That which must be made clear before the danger is 
at an end is that the military clique will neither 
attempt to corrupt those who hold the scales of 
justice in their hands or to defy them. At the trial of 
Zola justice was hustled from its seat, and brute force 
—the brute force of the General Staff—was allowed 
to take its place. So long as Colonel Pic quart is 
kept in secret and illegal confinement as the prisoner, 
not of the State, but of the military clique whose 
intrigues he has exposed, it cannot be said that 
the conspiracy against justice has been foiled or 
even scotched. For the moment it is not Dreyfus 
or Ksterhazy, or Paty de Clam or Zola, who 
furnishes the pivot upon which the question 
revolves. It is Colonel Picquart. If he continues 
to remain in solitary and secret confinement we 
may rest assured that the General Staff has not 
surrendered to the law, and that the danger of 





a military pronunciamiento is as great as ever. 
In this connection it may be well to utter a word 
of caution as to the stories, full of dramatic 
incident, which are finding currency in this country 
as to the earlier incidents in the Dreyfus case. 
Many of these stories have long formed the topic 
of gossip on the Continent, and some of them 
have been duly recounted already in the Italian 
newspapers. None of them really affect the main 
question atissue. Whether Esterhazy made an honest 
or a dishonest confession to the editor of the Observer, 
and whether M. Casimir Périer did or did not resign 
the Presidency because he had been unable to 
carry out a promise given on his honour to the 
German Ambassador, are not matters that really 
affect the great problem now set before Frenchmen. 
The crux of that problem is to be found in the 
thoroughness of the investigation to which the 
Dreyfus case is now to be submitted, and in the 
liberation or the continued imprisonment of Colonel 
Picquart. 

The momentary lull in the agitation that so 
closely affects the honour of France and her place 
among the great nations of the world has been 
favourable to the creation of an interest among our 
neighbours in the incident of Fashoda. Lord Salis- 
bury, despite the strenuous appeals and earnest 
reproaches of the Standard, has not seen fit to say a 
single word by way of enlightening us as to what 
really happened at Fashoda when General Kitchener 
got there, or as to what steps are now being taken 
in Downing Street for the purpose of putting 
an end to the question which Major Marchand’s 
mission has raised between ourselves and France. 
He leaves us to get what information we can 
from the French Government. It is a curious 
and invidious position in which we are thus placed ; 
for France can only communicate at present with 
Major Marchand through the agents of the English 
Government. This, however, is one of the smaller 
penalties we have to pay for the benefit of being 
governed by a statesman who holds popular opinion, 
and even the popular desires, in contempt, and who 
really believes that he and half a dozen Foreign 
Office clerks are wiser than the nation as a whole. 
The French Government, less reticent than Lord 
Salisbury, tells us that it has sent no message to 
Major Marchand, and that before it gives him any 
instructions it will have to receive some direct com- 
munication from him. Such direct communication, it 
is hinted, cannot be received for many months to come, 
and in the meantime the Major and bis little band 
will continue in what Frenchmen profess to regard 
as “effective occupation” of the region of the Upper 
Nile. Whilst we are thusto mark timeand await Major 
Marchand’s pleasure the French Press is engaged in 
a very characteristic manceuvre. It is—with the 
exception of certain journals of no weight or repute 
—scrupulously courteous in its references to this 
country, and is especially complimentary to the 
Sirdar. But it assumes two things. The first is 
that Major Marchand’s position on the Nile is a 
fait accompli which we are bound to accept, and 
which practically stands on the same footing as the 
Anglo-Egyptian occupation of Omdurman; and the 
second is that any attempt on our part to expedite 
Major Marchand’s departure from Fashoda would be 
a direct and grave outrage upon the rights of France. 
Under all the honeyed phrases and fine courtesy of 
the leading French newspapers these two assump- 
tions lurk in unmistakable form. (Grotesque as the 
reasoning on which they are founded may be, it is 
clear that they have been carefully formulated, not 
merely for home consumption, but for presentation 
to the English Foreign Office, in the hope that 
Downing Street will consent to treat the question of 
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the Nile in the way in which it recently treated the 
question of West Africa, 

We must point out once more that the French 
hypothesis is fatally affected by the fact that it ignores 
absolutely the action of Lord Rosebery’s Government 
little more than three years ago. There can be no 
pretence that we are acting in an “unfriendly way ” 
towards France when we are merely carrying out a 
policy we announced to her in 1895, and against 
which she did not think fit, at that time, to protest. 
If Major Marchand was sent on a political mission 
to Fashoda by the French Government after the 
Rosebery Government had warned France in what 
light we would regard such a mission, then it is the 
French who have deliberately provoked us, and 
given us a challenge which—it it be persisted in— 
can only be met in one way. At present, it is 
true, we do not even know whether Major Marchand 
claims to have any political mission, and still 


less do we know whether the Quai d Orsay 
recognises him as one of its official emissaries. 
But if it does not disavow him it is bound 


either to withdraw him with all possible speed 
from the region of the Nile, or to recognise 
the fact that it has committed an act of aggression 
upon Great Britain which the British Government 
will be justified by repelling by force. From this 
dilemma it cannot possibly escape. There is no 
need, therefore, to enter into any elaborate dis- 
cussion of the contention that the Marchand occu- 
pation of Fashoda is to be put upon the same 
footing as Sir Herbert Kitchener’s occupation of 
Khartoum. It would, indeed, be impossible to discuss 
such a contention with becoming gravity, and we 
cannot believe that it has been put forward by any 
French publicist in a serious spirit. That, however, 
is not the question at present. The question is, Do 
the French mean, after the warning they received 
in 1895 from Sir Edward Grey, as the spokesman of 
the Evglish Government, to defend a deliberate act 
of aggression committed by Major Marchand in 
defiance of that warning? If they do mean to take 
this course they must at least recognise the inevit- 
able and very grave consequences in which they 
will involve themselves. It is just possible, indeed, 
that they may labour under the delusion that 
as if was Lord Rosebery’s Government which gave 
the 1895 wurning, and as Lord Salisbury is now in 
office, they may disregard the frank declaration of 
that year with impunity. They have seen Lord 
Salisbury upon more than one question retreat from 
the position taken up by Lord Rosebery, and they 
perhaps believe that the story of Siam, Madagascar 
and the West Coast can be repeated on the Nile. If 
this is their belief, we can only say once more that 
they are labouring under a most dangerous delusion. 
Lord Salisbury dare not, if he would, withdraw from 
the position which was openly taken up by the 
Rosebery Administration on this question of the 
Nile. It he were to do so, he would wreck not only 
his administration but his own character and the 
fortunes of his party. We do not believe, however, 
that he has any intention of receding from the 1895 
declarations, and we trust the French Government 
will speedily satisfy themselves of this fact. 








THE HELPLESS EMPEROR. 





TFVUHE Revolution at Pekin is apparently complete, 

and the Lord of Ten Thousand Years is a 
rot faincant once more. The telegrams may have 
given us only a glimpse of the upheaval in the 
palace, but we have learnt enough to know how 





tragic and how farcical is the position of the 
nominal autocrat of three hundred millions of men. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, whom we had almost forgotten, 
is reported to have declared, in speaking of the 
Czar’s rescript, that democracies were useless—all 
the good in the world is done by the despots. The 
notion is not a novel one. It bad much philosophic 
authority in last-century France. It has been 
dear to many despairing reformers, from those 
who rallied round Napoleon the Little to those 
who gave almost absolute power to the Mayor 
of Greater New York. But it is a fallacy, a 
hopeless fallacy, not because the autocrat cannot 
be enlightened, but because the autocrat is so 
powerless. Democracy may move slowly, but it 
has the power to accomplish any reform on which 
it has set its heart. The enlightened despot moves 
quickly, but in nine cases out of ten he accomplishes 
nothing. He may issue his edict, but if the edict 
runs counter to the prejudices of the people he 
merely disturbs the peace of his realm like any 
common brawler. Joseph II. is the familiar type. 
He was an exceedingly clever young man. He had 
the most enlightened ideas. Though an Emperor, 
he was anxious for equality; though a Hapsburg, 
he was not the slave of the priests. He planned 
numbers of excellent reforms, and some foolish 
changes, and he had no sooner made his plans than 
he gave orders to carry them out. But they were 
not carried out, and the Emperor died as dis- 
appointed as any labour-leader. 

The Emperor of China has in theory more 
absolute power within his vast dominions than 


Joseph IL. had in his hereditary provinces. He is 
the “Son of Heaven,’’ the “ Buddha of the 
present day,’ the source of all power, the 


only law-maker, the owner of the Empire and 
of all within it. There is no feudal aristocracy 
to curb his power as there used to be in Japan, In 
China there are no castes, and scarcely any 
theoretical distinction of classes; and we have 
always been taught that such equality among the 
subjects was the best security for unlimited personal 
control. But the young man who for a few brief 
weeks nourished the dream of working for himself 
the good of his people is to-day the most 
helpless being in his realm. Circumstances were 
apparently not altogether unfavourable for his 
attempt. Under the rule of the Dowager 
Empress, a concubine of low degree, who owed 
her original power to the fact that she had 
borne a son to her master, things had gone from bad 
to worse. The Manchus had shown in the Japanese 
war that they had lost all their old military prowess. 
Li Hung Chang, the most notable Chinaman of his 
day, after coquetting for a while with European 
nations, had devoted his abilities almost entirely to 
the acquisition of money by corruption. Southern 
provinces were in rebellion. The European 
Powers were competing for a share of the decaying 
empire. The people would surely not have been 
averse te some change. Educated Cantonese 
assured the Emperor that he must put down 
abuses to save his throne. So he took to issuing 
edicts. By all accounts he is a well-meaning 
creature, not altogether without intelligence, but 
with no strength of character and no experience 
of life outside the palace. He thought to carry 
his reforms with a rush. He ordered that all 
accounts of receipts and expenditure should be 
published monthly. This was to hit the Mandarins 
in the sorest point. Nobody knows exactly what 
the taxation of China amounts to. Probably, even 


including the illicit exactions, the sum total is 
much less than the revenue of India, for the 
country is little governed, and where there is 
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little government much peculation is _ possible 


without the people feeling it. Whatever may be 
the provincial receipts, however, a very small 
proportion reaches Pekin, Apart from the 
maritime custows, the central revenue of China 
is not much greater than the taxation of Ireland. 
There can never be an effective army or other means 
of properly governing the country so long as this 
continues. But if there is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that the peculations of the pro- 
vincial governors cannot be suppressed by edict. 
Not content with arousing the hostility of the 
governors of provinces, the Emperor began to inter- 
fere with the privileges of the priests. Doubtless 
there is much waste in Buddhist temples, but there 
are always difficulties about a civil constitution for 
the clergy. It is said that the reform edicts, if they 
had been carrivd out, would have deprived two-thirds 
of the priests of their means of subsistence. Further- 
more, the Emperor began to interfere with the pig- 
tails. ‘Lhe present Chinese head-dress was imposed 
by the Manchus as a sign of degradation, and some 
ot the secret societies make it a grievance; but 
there seems to be no very general desire for change, 
and the pigtail might surely have waited till a more 
convenient season. All this was but a month’s work, 
ending in the dismissal of Li. 

if the Emperor had had an army at his back he 
might sifely have issued, and perhaps enforced, 
some small percentage of his edicts. But he has no 
army to speak «f. His advisers were mostly mere 
book men. He irritated all sections without pleasing 
anyone. So Liand the Empress locked him up in 
the palace, and the old régime is restored. The pity 
of the thing is that the “ Reform Party ” seemed to 
have looked to England for support. It is hardly 
conceivable that Sir Claude Macdonald can have 
been consulted about these manifold changes. But 
he had quarrelled with Li, and the fall of Li was 
regarded as a victory for England. Now that Li is 
up again, England goes down. There is a poor 
chance of the Niu-Chwang railway, and the only hope 
of frustrating the Pekin-Hankow line is in the 
natural difficulties which have been discovered 
on the route. British officers are not likely 
to be called in to reorganise the Chinese Army. And 
still these poor reformers look to Lord Salisbury for 
aid. They imagine that he, of all men in the world, 
will back up the cause of progress with British arms. 
There were rumours of a landing somewhere in the 


Gulf of Pechili, of the possible interception of 


Russian transports, of ships sailing with sealed 
orders from Wei-hai-Wei. But, except to furnish a 
single reformer with the means of escape, the fleet 
pursues that policy of menace and retreat which is 
unhappily characteristic of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment. It went to Taku and now it is going back, 
leaving the poor Emperor without even “ moral 
support.” Lord Salisbury will doubtless tell us that 
he could not be expected to interfere ona question so 
peculiarly Chinese as the wearing of pigtails, and 
will be able to enjoy his joke. But if he did 
not intend to back the reformers, he should not 
have allowed his ambassador to fight with Li. The 
time has surely come when he ought to decide on 
some policy. It is clear that no Pekin Government 
can, as things are, find the force in China to carry 
out such reforms as might secure Chinese regenera- 
tion. It is clear, also, that so long as the present 
corrupt system continues Russia will always have 
the advantage, through the facilities which she 
possesses for handling men of the Mandarin type. 
Thus if England does nothing she is bound to be 
edged out. And if China has an Emperor who tried 
to do too much, England has a Prime Minister who 
is a perfect genius at laboriously doing nothing. 











LOCAL GOVERNMENT iN IRELAND. 





\ 7 E are glad tosee that opinion in Ireland, which 
\ at first seemed to take the Local Government 
Bill with a good deal of apathy, is now beginning to 
awaken to the great and far-reaching importance of 
the issues on which that country is about to decide. 
During the past few weeks there bave been many 
symptoms of the growth among the Irish people of a 
serious realisation of the power for good or ill about 
to be placed in their hands by a measure which, 
from the past history of the country, must neces 
sarily be regarded as having far more of an experi- 
mental character than any enactment of the kind 
could possibly have for England, where local 
government, in some shape or form, has a history 
of a thousand years. No more interesting situation 
than the present has ever been presented to 
observers of Irish affairs; and now when opinion, 
though awake, is more or less unformed and vague, 
when the different parties have not positively 
committed themselves to any line of policy, it seems 
the time for leaders of large and patriotic views 
to guide the ideas of their countrymen into fruitful 
and worthy channels. We do not think it possible 
to overstate the gravity of the occasion. From the 
point of view of English Liberal friends of Treland 
the whole future of her cause will depend upon the 
manner in which the [rish people and their leaders 
utilise the immense opportunity which is before 
them. If they show themselves equal to the 
responsibilities of local self-governmeut—if they 
exhibit the qualities of self-control, of tolerance, of 
insight in the choice of those who are to do their 
work—they will undoubtedly furnish the strongest 
argument that could be imagined for an extension 
of the powers committed to them, powers which 
in themselves are by no means trifling. On the 
other hand, if they reverse the hupes and expec- 
tations of their friends, what can the latter tind 
to reply to the enemies of Home Rule, who will 
certainly lose no opportunity of pressing home 
the natural deduction? Assuredly no one will 
expect miracles of wisdom and self-restraint from 
the whole body of the Irish electorate, nor can 
we English feel ourselves at all entitled to expect 
it, when we remember the attempt, happily frus- 
trated, which was made from the very highest 
quarters to carry the last County Council election 
in London in the interests of a political party and 
on nakedly political issues. But this much we will 
say, that everyone who has committed himself to a 
belief in the capacities of the Irish people for 
self-government will expect to see an exhibition of 
those qualities on a considerable scale—-a scale which 
will at least justify his hope. 

Among the facts which have a significance for 
the future, and which serve to reveal the latent 
tendencies of opinion, we may refer to the selection 
some months ago of a Tory, Sir Robert Sexton, for 
the Mayoralty of Dublin for next year, by a Corpora- 
tion which is overwhelmingly Nationalist in its 
composition. Since the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, however, the Dublin Nationalists have 
reconsidered this step. They conceive that the 
election of a Unionist Lord Mayor for the first 
County Council of the capital of Ireland might 
be misunderstood to mean the acceptance of Local 
Government as the substitute for Home Rule, which 
the Tory party avowedly intend it for. Irishmen 
are doubtless the best judges on this point—still, we 
must say that we do not wholly agree in this 
anticipation. We do not think the election of Sir 
Robert Sexton would have been thus misunderstood, 
and we believe that it would have been an advantage 
to the cause. But for many years the political 
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significance of the office of Lord Mayor of Dublin 
has been recognised, and it is clear that if the 
candidature had been persisted in, there would 
have been a political contest in every ward, and 
Dublin would have set a disastrous example to the 
To avoid this state of things, 


rest of the country. 
and on the advice of a Conservative newspaper, 
Sir Robert Sexton, to his great credit, has now 


The utterances of the 

since then give much ground 
for the hope that, under these circumstances, 
the threatened political contests will be avoided, 
and Dublin will be free to choose the best men, 
irrespective of party. If this is so, then, though 
Dublin of course does not determine Irish opinion, 
an example of much influence and importance 
will be set to the country at large. On the other 
hand, an excellent symptom for the future of Local 
Government is to be chronicled from the heart 
of Irish Unionism. At the recent Revision Sessions 
in Belfast, Mr. E. 8S. Finnegan, a gentleman whose 
position may be indicated by describing him as the 
Schnadhorst of Ulster Unionism, announced that 
Unionists would not contest Nationalist claims on 
the County Council register, holding that party 
questions ought not to enter into these elections. 
This action from a locality where Unionists are much 
the stronger party seems to call fer reciprocal action 
on the part of Nationalism in the South. 

These, and other evidences from the Press of 
North and South, are certainly hopeful symptoms 
for the suecess of the great experiment; but to 
pretend that there are no symptoms of a more 
disquieting character would be shutting our eyes to 
Thus, among recent utterances of the same 
nature from Mr. William O’Brien, we find him 
declaring his views of the functions of the Irish 
County Councils in the following terms: “ We can 
and will make these thirty-two parliaments more 
obnoxious to the English garrison than any National 
ld possibly be,” and he anticipates 
years’ experience of what the Irish 
’ do in the way of local government, 
the landlords and the House of Lords would come to 
the conclusion that even Home Rule would be more 
tolerable than the state of things which would have 
been thus produced! That this piece of political 
calculation, inspired by a spirit of reckless vengeance, 
fatuously mistaken in its assumptions and totally 
contrary to the declarations of the Nationalist 
leaders in Parliament, should have proceeded from 
Mr. William O’Brien is indeed surprising and not a 
little yaiaful. To declare such a policy for obtaining 
Home Rule is to deny the very theory on which the 
Home Rule conception is based. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if the Irish people generally were to 
follow this suggestion,and act in such a spirit, it would 
extinguish all faith in their capacity for self-govern- 
ment in the minds of their warmest friends in this 
country. Happily, we believe that this utterance of 
Mr. O’Brien’s does not express the sentiments and 
opinions of the vast majority of Irish Nationalists ; 
jast as Mr. f. 5. Finnegan, in explaining the wise 
and patriotic policy to which we have already 
referred, had occasion to observe that the Belfast 
Tory organ, which opposed that policy, did not on 
this point represent the ideas of Ulster Unionism. 
On all sides we trust that liberal and sensible 
counsels may prevail; and we trust, in particular, that 
while it is yet time, while Irish opinion has not yet 


withdrawn his candidature. 


Nationalist Press 


realities. 


Parliament cou 
that after a few 
democracy can 


attained that fixity which is conferred by the public 
expression and adoption of a policy, those who have the 
power to guide that opinion will endeavour to form 
in the minds of their countrymen a high and worthy 
conception ot the serious responsibilities which in six 
short month 


they will be called upon to exercise. 











CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY. 


oo — 


THE 


TYNHE proceedings of the Church Congress this 

week at Bradford have bern, so to speak, more 
concentrated and more definitely characterised than 
those of some former conventions of the Established 
Church. Interest had centred in advance round 
the Ritual Controversy—another outbreak of the 
age-long strife of Anglican and Puritan, which 
was temporarily quieted at the Restoration, only 
to reappear in new forms with the Wesleyan 
Secession, the Evangelical Revival, and the Oxford 
Movement, and which has broken out periodically 
during the last thirty years, and subsided again 


without much real change in the situation. The 
Bishops, according to the avowal of the Pri- 
mate, mean to get the law obeyed. They 


will, no doubt, walk warily and proceed largely 
by persuasion, as they have done before. But 
we have their promise—and behind it is the sanc- 


tion of the outburst of Protestant and anti-sacer- 
dotal feeling which has been so conspicuous 
since the debates on the Benefices Bill—that the 


Ritualist clergy will 
be restrained. ‘The } Roman observances, 
the fantastic and sentimental make-believes 
which are the product of a morbid religiosity, will, 
we presume, be kept within bounds. It is doubtless 
true that some of the laity encourage some of the 
clergy in these practices. It is quite certain the 
laity do not invent them. The instinct for sym- 
bolism and dramatisation -in worship is a very 
ancient instinct, conspicuous in the earlier religions 
of mankind, and very easily revivable to-day. 
But to revive it, and to give it new and com- 
plex forms, is the work of the specialist in 
liturgiology; and that distinction a layman can 
scarcely claim. The majority of the nation, 
by law members of the Established Church, are 
by training and instinct Protestant, and are 
likely to remain so. But the Establishment is of 
necessity comprehensive, and therefore the more 
recent revivals of the conflict of Anglican and 
Puritan have invariably left things very much as 
they were before. A few extremists on both sides 
may retire or secede, but then there is a period of 
quiescence. 

We are not sorry, on the whole, that the conflict 
should be subsiding, or that so little—comparatively 
speaking—should have been made of it at the 
Congress. Mr. Kensit, indeed, did his best to 
excite the passions of his hearers; but his reception 
seems to have been much less uproarious than 
that experienced by Father Ignatius—we think 
at Bath—some thirty years ago. What is wanted 
is not a heated newspaper controversy, but a 
reasonable check, to be exercised by the congre- 
gations, on the illegal «xcesses of zealous priests. We 
hope, though we ra her doubt, that some means 
will be found of get ing it, and meanwhile that the 
Bishops will do all, and rather more than all, that 
the Primate has promised. For, some of the other 
proceedings at the C. ngress showed how great is the 
opportunity of the Church. As the Bishop of Ripon 
pointed out in his eloquent Presidentia' address, we 
have passed from the individualism of the Auf- 
klérung to a firm apprehension of society as an 
organism; men have come—whether they believe 
in Christianity or not—to recognise in religion 
an immensely powerful social force which, so far 
as yet known, is indispensable. Moreover, the 
devout Churchman of to-day has problems presented 
to him with which his fathers had no concern. He 
has a complex economic world, which is fall of 
glaring evils, and which he is expected to attempt 


the 
purely 


extremer vagaries of 
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to understand. His nation has Imperial respon- 
sibilities; if only to escape the stigma of Little 
Englandism, he must take an interest in these 
too. Lritish foreign policy, which only a few 
years ago attracted comparatively little attention 
among the general public, is now ‘the most con- 
spicuous subjectin the daily press. All these things 
the pious Churchman of earlier centuries could 
leave, if he chose, to be discussed by Sovereigns and 
statesmen. Now he cannot. The democratisation 
of politics has had this benefit: that it calls upon 
the professedly religious man to do what even some 
of the great Evangelicals of the last century failed 
to do—to bring their creed into their politics and 
their social life. 

This was the truth enforced on the Congress by 
the powerful paper of the Bishop of Hereford; but 
unfortunately the task is, for members of the 
Established Church, peculiarly difficult. The social 
relations of the Establishment have always placed its 
leading members in close contact with the cynicism 
and the peculiar morality that of necessity pervade 
the atmosphere of the political and diplomatic 
world. The good Churchmen who never go near 
a church have always been a familiar feature 
of high society in England; and, unfortunately, the 
Church under present circumstances is tempted to 
rely on them as among her best defenders. The 
kind of modern Conservative who supports the 
Established Church chiefly because it is a great 
vested interest also, as a rule, supports a policy 
abroad and at home which is at best a sort of 
aggravated national egoism. Some of these cham- 
pions of the Church absolutely deny the existence of 
morality in international politics; those who admit 
it are at best crudely Benthamite utilitarians, looking 
to the balance of pains and pleasures, but never 
forgetting that an Eoglishman’s pleasures or pains 
count for much more than those of anyone else. 
The most prominent men and the highest dignitaries 
in the Church live to some extent with this class; 
they are associated with it politically ; they inevitably 
catch its tone in secular matters; and so they reflect 
that, after all, the function of the Church is non- 
political, and that the world of politics is very 
obscure. So we get an apathy which prevents any 
condemnation either of our negiect of our duty in the 
Near East or of our acceptance of the enslavement 
of the Bechuana prisoners in South Africa. 

This is not due merely to the fact that the 
Church is an Establishment. If the German 
Lutheran Church, on its political side, is chiefly an 
electioneering agency for the Conservatives, yet the 
American Episcopal Church in the Southern States 
was equally blind before the War to the immorality 
of the “peculiar institution.” But the apathy of 
most Churchmen qué Churchmen on these matters 
necessarily repels friends of humanity who are not 
Churchmen. The Armenian horrors have elicited 
some noble exceptions to this apathy; but they 
have not been many. We do not mean, of course, 
to advocate political sermons, which would be merely 
irritating and futile. But we think the mass of the 
clergy might do for international politics what some 
of them are beginning to do for economics. We 
do not want them to take sides in party politics 
in the pulpit, any more than to take sides 
in a given strike. But we do think that now 
that theological sermons have pretty well dis- 
appeared, Christian ethics and Christian politics 
might have an opening. Our whole system of 
applied ethics is elementary ; our system of applied 
political ethics is non-existent. In social prob- 
lems the Church is beginning to make its 
comfortable congregations feel their tremendous 
responsibilities in view of the sufferings of their 











poorer brethren. In Imperial politics, by its mission- 
ary activity, it is impressing on them their duties to- 
wards the subject races. Can it not do more to 
impress on them their duties towards those nations 
who are not subject, and towards those suffering 
peoples who, to save the peace and the pockets of 
the comfortable classes in Europe, are still allowed 
to be the prey of the Tark? The question of dis- 
establishment was, naturally enough, not raised at 
the Bradford Congress. But those who favour dis- 
establishment have gained many recruits of late, and 
they will gain many more if the Chure) fails in this 
matter to do its duty. 





FINANCE, 


|* the beginning of the week there was rather a 
gloomy feeling in the Stock Exchange, mainly 
due to the condition of foreign politics, partly 
the result of the higher rates charged at the com- 
mencement of the fortnightly Stock Exchange settle- 
ment. Although there does not seem to have been 
any material increase in the account open for the 
rise during the past fortnight—indeed the general 
impression is that the account was rather reduced— 
and although the rise in the Bank Rate has been only 
} per cent., the advance in rates charged by bankers 
to Stock Exchange borrowers was fully 1 per cent. 
higher than a fortnight before. A further sharp 
fall in De Beers shares likewise increased the de- 
pression. All kinds of rumours were set afloat, but 
the real truth is that nobody knows why De Beers 
shares have fallen so much of late, and the mystery 
increases the apprehension. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, there was a rather sharp turn of opinion, and 
prices generally advanced. There was, however, no 
increase of business, for the public is still completely 
holding aloof. Bat professional operators bought on 
a small scale, and a generally hopeful tone prevailed. 
Partly this was the result of a belief that no 
more gold will go for the wresent to the United 
States, partly by the expectation that the Fashoda 
question will be settled amicably, and there will 
be no serious disturbances in Paris. It is ex- 
pected, too, that all the differences between Chili 
and Argentina will be arranged quietly and rapidly. 

Assuming that the political horizon clears, very 
strong hopes are entertained that we shall soon 
see a marked improvement in business. At the 
beginning of the year trade was exceedingly pros- 
perous, and everything seemed to point to a 
great expansion. In recent months, however, 
there has been some falling off, and everybody 
is agreed—bankers, manufacturers, and merchants 
alike—that the anxieties entertained about West 
Africa contributed more than anything else to the 
decline. Still, trade is good, and if political appre- 
hension ceases it will expand rapidly, Moreover, 
the harvest is wonderfully good everywhere in 
Europe outside of Russia. In France the wheat 
crop is reported to be the largest except one 
in the whole history of the country. The 
general belief in France is that no wheat will have 
to be imported during the next twelve months, 
which would mean for the whole French nation 
a saving of thirty or forty millions sterling. The 
wine crop also is very good, especially the champagne 
crop. In the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada the crops are likewise good, and although 
prices are much lower now than they were a year 
ago, still good crops are immensely profitable even to 
the countries which export a very large proportion 
of them. Leaving Russia out of account then, it 


looks at present as if Europe generally would be 
very well off during the coming year, so that prices 
will rise upon the Stock Exchange, 
however, the public holds aloof. 
sustained, but business is small. 


Meanwhile, 
Prices are well 
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As always happens at the end of a quarter, 
money has been scarce and dear in the outside 
market this week, and a good deal has been borrowed 
from the Bank of England. But the impression in 
the market, for all that, is that as soon as the 
interest upon the National Debt is paid—that is, 
on Wednesday next—there will be a sharp decline 
in rates. For the impression now is that the ship- 
ments of gold to the United States have come to an 
end. Our own opinion is that the market is wrong 
in this. The amount of unemployed money locked 
up in the Treasury is very large, and as yet, at all 
events, nove of it has been placed at the disposal of 
the market. Again, for the third year in succession 
the United States has had a good harvest; and 
its consequent export will give it the means of 
taking gold if it so pleases. Lastly, according to all 
reasonable probability, the revenue will increase 
much more rapidly than the expenditure; therefore, 
the lock-up of unemployed money iu the Treasury 
will increase; and by-and-by, in consequence, the 
Money Market may be disturbed. Still, the ship- 
ments have stopped, and the market has jumped 
to the conclusion that they will not be resumed. 
However that may be, money has been in very 
strong, even if temporary, demand during the week. 
Next week there will undoubtedly be a considerable 
addition to the funds in the open market. In the 
meantime, the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts very successfully. It offered for tender on 
Wednesday 40 lacs, and the applications exceeded 
260 lacs. The whole amount was sold at prices 
ranging from 1s, jd. per rupee to Is, 3! °d, 

The (new) N.A.P. (National Accident Prevention) 
Window Co., of which the prospectus will be found 
on a later page, is formed to take over the patents 
from the syndicate of the same name and to develop 
the business. The inventor bas aimed at removing 
the risk of window-cleaning by making it possible 
to do the work inside. This he has accomplished by 
simple, strong, and effective mechanical contrivances, 
the subjects of the patents. The business, which 
has been quietly developed for some years, has 
now grown too large to be dealt with without 
further capital; and, indeed, its possibilities seem 
only to be limited by window-building itself. It 
may be noted that the members of the present 
Board are connected with one or other branches of 
the building trade. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDAY.—The correspondent of the Times 

at Candia makes statements in his letter this 
morning which confirm mein my feeling of regret 
that Admiral Noel did not make short work of 
EKdhem Pasha immediately after his arrival at the 
scene of the outrages. It seems now to be quite 
clear that Edhem was a party to the murder of our 
Vice-Consul and his family, and of our soldiers and 
sailors. He may not have been responsible for the 
horrible outrages upon women and children after 
the massacres; but at least he could have prevented 
them, and did not do so. Knowing all this I think 
it is certain that if Admiral Noel had been a Nelson 
he would have hanged Edhem without waiting for 
any legal process or diplomatic pourparlers with 
the representatives of the Concert. Unfortunately, 
Nelsons are not to be found nowadays, any more 
than we can find the “still strong man ina blatant 
land who can act, and who dare not lie.” KEdhem is 
doubtless laughing at us in his sleeve, and England 
has lost a great opportunity of re-establishing her 
prestige in the East. 

Mr. Curzon’s peerage has taken an unexpected 
form. He has been made a peer of Ireland instead 
of a peer of the United Kingdom. This means that 


A 





he will be able to return to the House of Commons 
at the close of bis Viceroyalty, provided his father 
is still living. He spoke to those who offered him 
their congratulations on his appointment of his 
severance from the House of Commons as being only 
temporary, and this fact led to a belief that the 
honour conferred upon him before he sailed would 
be confined to the Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
But a new and better way has been devised. He 
has got his peerage, but has not been di-qualitied 
from sitting in the representative Chamber. It is 
not impossible that, before he returns home, it will 
be possible for any peer to sit there upon certain 
conditions. 

Sunday.—The French news is reassuring 
to-day. The responsibility for the solution of the 
Dreyfus problem is once more thrown back upon M. 
Brisson, and it remains to be seen whether he has 
the courage and firmness needed for the task which 
has thus been laid upon him. Hitherto he has not, 
unfortunately, shown the decision of character which 
the man at the helm needs in such a storm as that 
through which France is now passing. If he should 
fail then it may be taken as an established fact that 
Constitutionalism is for the moment suspended in 
the Republic, and that the Army—or rather the 
oflicers of the general staff—have established a 
practical dictatorship at the expense of law and 
liberty. It is a melancholy situation, and if this 
state of things should occur, Frenchmen will only 
have themselves to blame if they are no longer 
regarded among the Great Powers of Europe. The 
confession by Esterhazy of his share in the plot 
against Dreyfus and his authorship of the bordereau 
is a fresh proof of the innocence of Colonel Picquart, 
whose continued imprisonment is an outrage as in- 
excusable as any committed in the days of the 
Bastille. 

The news regarding Crete is highly satisfactory 
so -far as the future of the island is concerned. 
If the Concert has at last screwed up its courage 
and delivered an ultimatum to Abdul Hamid, 
we may rest assured that the end of his rule in 
Crete is very near. In the meantime that un- 
speakable person is once more interesting himself 
with the unfortunate Armenians. It is said that 
he tried to induce the Government to prohibit 
Friday's mecting of the friends of Armenia, and 
he made arrangements to have a full report of 
the proceedings telegraphed to him. Mr. Bryce 
would hardly be a welcome visitor at the Yildiz 
Kiosk under present circumstances. 

Monday.—The Sirdar’s telegram to the Lord 
Mayor, when it was posted up in the clubs last 
night, produced a great impression. It was very 
brief, and very vague. Not a word about Major 
Marchand, not a hint of any opposition to the 
occupation of Fashoda, and the still more distant 
stations on the Sobat. This might mean a deliberate 
(and on the whole wise) reticence on a point of 
political gravity and importance, or it might mean 
that the stories circulated after the fall of Omdurman 
are without foundation, and that after all there had 
been no advance to the Nile by Marchand’s party. 
The Daily Telegraph telegram this morning fills up 
the blanks in the Sirdar’s, and proves that Marchand 
is in Fashoda, and has protested against the occupa- 
tion of the place by the Anglo-Egyptian troops. If 
anybody but Lord Salisbury were Prime Minister 
the protest of Major Marchand would have no 
significance. But with such a Prime Minister one 
never knows what will happen. However, the 
Sirdar’s telegram is explicit enough upon one point. 
The posts on the Upper Nile have been occupied by 
the Egyptian troops under the command of the 
Sirdar, and there is an end to any attempt on the 
part of either France or any other nation to 
establish itself upon the river. 

We must wait to see what effect this news may 
have in France; but, as a matter of fact, I do not 
expect that the effect can be very great. Talking 
to an old resident in Paris the other day, 1 heard 
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from him, what I have heard from so many other 
persons of authority, that this Nile Question has no 
interest for the French people. Journalists write 
about it ; but the public care nothing as to who may 
have the Nile. Nor is it by any means certain that 
even French politicians of the Anglophobe school 
really care for the question. I believe, at all events, 
that it is perfectly true that during the West African 
negotiations France offered to put an end to all 
explorations in the neighbourhood of the Upper 
Nile, as part of the bargain in West Africa. In 
short, a Nile question does not really exist, now that 
Sir Herbert Kitchener has placed his fortified posts 
along the banks of the great waterway. French- 
men to-day are in the throes of their fate; and with 
their liberties in imminent peril, they have some- 
thing more important to think about than the 
future of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Our imminent trouble is not in Egypt but in 
China. It is difficult to believe the sensational 
stories in some of the papers this morning about a 
Russian invasion of Pekin for the purpose of sup- 
porting the Empress and the Manchu dynasty. It 
is still more difficult to imagine that it can be true 
that the English cruisers have had orders to prevent 
the landing of the Russian force at all hazards. 
But the fact that these wild rumours are afloat, 
and that a domestic revolution has undoubtedly 
taken place in China, does not give one much hope 
of an early solution of the Far Eastern Question. 
In that field of innumerable defeats and humilia- 
tions it is just possible that Great Britain may still 
have another loss to suffer. 

Tuesday —Nobody will begrudge Sir Herbert 
Kitchener the honour bestowed upon him by the 
Queen. Indeed (with a slight modification), most of 
us will agree with the Jimes when it says this morn- 
ing, “ No peerage in modern days has been better 
earned ”; if by this is meant no military peerage, 
most of us will say “amen” to the Times. It would 
be a pity, however, if Englishmen were to come to the 
conclusion that the greatest of all public services 
are those which soldiers and sailors render to the 
State. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s admirable “ Recess- 
ional” might very well be borne in mind at the 
present moment, when there is a tendency—per- 
haps not unnatural—to glorify military deeds and 
fighting men at the expense of everybody else. The 
Sirdar deserves his honour. He has done his work 
excellently, and in such a fashion as to inspire 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen and the 
admiration of the outside world ; but it is too much 
to tell us that his deserts are greater than those 
of any of the other men who in modern times 
have won a peerage. This little protest does not 
seem to be wholly uncalled-for by the spirit which 
seems to prevail at the present moment. 

The statement of Mr. Charles Williams in the 
Daily Chronicle this morning regarding the treat- 
ment received by the newspaper correspondents 
during the Omdurman campaign, shows that the old 
official stupidity and selfishness prevailed even among 
the members of the Sirdar’s staff. The jack-in-office 
is the jack-in-office everywhere; and whilst Sir 
Herbert Kitchener and his chiefs seem to have done 
their best to meet all the just requirements of the 
correspondents, their subordinates were evidently 
on many occasion stupidly negligent. Of course 
campaigning in the Soudan is no child’s play, and 
newspaper correspondents must rough it with the 
rest; but Mr. Williams gives some instances of official 
carelessness with regard to the correspondents for 
which no excuse can be found. 

Wednesday.—The sensational story published in 
the Daily News yesterday with regard to the cause 
of the resignation of President Casimir-Perier seems 
to be generally accepted to-day as true. I confess 


I am surprised at this, for not only was the story in 
itself one of an almost incredible nature, but it was 
difficult to understand how, supposing it to be true, 
anyone but the ex-President himself could have 
If it be true, it certainly throws a 


made it public. 











great deal of light upon the present situation in 
France, for it shows that the conspiracy of the 
general staff against civil rule has been going on 
much longer than people imagined. M. Casimir- 
Perier seems to have been one of the victims to it. 
Possibly it is because he knows this, that President 
Faure, who has developed a strong appetite for the 
glories of the Presidential throne, has shown himself 
so reluctant to break with the generals. The ravings 
of the extreme newspapers in Paris show that the 
country is not yet “out of the wood.” So long as 
Picquart remains in secret confinement the supre- 
macy of the military over the civil law in France is 
clearly maintained; and there are no signs at this 
moment that Colonel Picquart’s prison door is likely 
to be opened. 

It is generally recognised here that the wise 
course for English public men to pursue with regard 
to Fashoda is to say as little as possible about the 
present situation. We are there in possession of 
both banks of the Nile, at least, as far as the Sobat, 
and we can ignore the presence of Major Marchand, 
and the ridiculous claims which certain French 
writers are founding upon it. Indeed, we can treat 
those claims as being as worthless as would be a 
claim, for example, by Austria for the possession of 
Omdurman founded upon the “ occupation” of that 
city by the unfortunate Neufeld. But whilst this is 
the universal feeling among Englishmen there is in 
some quarters, and more particularly among Con- 
servatives, a certain feeling of uneasiness with regard 
to Lord Salisbury. The fear is that France, which 
is manifestly trying to “squeezo” him, in reliance 
upon his deplorable weakness, will make him give 
way once more, even when he has not only universal 
public opinion but undoubted right behind him. 
This is a curious commentary upon the popular faith 
in our “ strong Foreign Minister.” 

Sir Arthur Forwood was the ruling spirit in 
Liverpool Toryism, and he did not rule the less 
successfully because the feeling which he inspired 
among his fellow-citizens was hardly one of 
unbounded affection. Perhaps he was too strong 
a man to be popular; perhaps he entertained a 
certain disdain for the common graces of manner 
which most men are bound to cultivate if they 
desire to win the esteem of the community in 
which they live. But whatever may have been 
the reason, it is certain that the enormons power 
wielded by Sir Arthur Forwood in Liverpool was 
independent of anything like personal popularity. 
He ruled the Tory caucus of the city with a hand 
of iron, and was often compared to the American 
“boss.” 

Thursday.—The death of the Queen of Denmark 
had of course been long expected, and the melancholy 
announcement this morning consequently takes no 
one by surprise. The Queen was a remarkable 
woman, sharing with our own Queen—though in a 
more limited degree—a position of immense influence 
in the counsels of Europe. Like Queen Victoria, the 
Queen of Denmark had relationships which enabled 
her in all great political questions to go straight to 
the fountain-head of authority. Especially was this 
the case with regard to Russia. The late Czar held 
her in profound reverence and esteem, and during 
his lifetime there was hardly anyone who had so 
much influence in connection with the exterior 
policy of Russia as her Majesty. That she was 
strongly anti-Prussian in sentiment is known to 
everybody. Universal sympathy will be felt for 
her bereaved husband, and for the Princess of 
Wales, who loses the mother to whom she was so 
fondly attached throughout her life. 

Mr. Bayard’s death, like that of the Queen of 
Denmark, was no surprise to anyone. We have lost 
a true friend of England and the English people, and 
one of the most delightful and admirable of men, 
London society, in which he played so conspicuous & 
part a few years ago, will long cherish the memory 
of the American Ambassador, who was so em- 
phatically a gentleman of the old school. 
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The news from China is very ominous. The official 
statement as to the Emperor's health probably means 
that the unfortunate man has already been mur- 
dered by the Empress-Dowager. The reactionary 
and Russian party is completely in the ascendant at 
Pekin. Now that the shutters have been taken down 
at the Foreign Office, Lord Salisbury may perhaps 

explain to us 


condescend to the meaning of the 
mysterious movements of our Fleet in Chinese 
waters. It hardly seems worth while making 


naval demonstration 
intention of 


likely to 


s when there is not the slightest 
following them up. But we are not 


learn anything from the Foreign Office. 


We have to take even our news from Fashoda 
by way of Paris. No wonder the Siandard waxes 
indignant over this roof of the lethargic im- 
potence ¢ F t) Foreig secretary. 

Frida We have had a new and admirabl 
biographer revealed to 1 Mr. Birrell’s memoir of 
the late Sir frank Lockwood is as delightful as its 
ubject was Many of Lockwood's innumerable 
friends were curio s to the way in which M: 
Birrell would surmount the many difficulties that 
lay in the way of the ] luction of a living portrait 
of aman whowa full of life, but whose 


lacking in salient | ints Bat the author of “ 
Dict edifficulties triumpha: 
and has given us a portrait of the Lockwood we 
knew and Joved that is at once strikingly vivid 


and wonderfully tri It is nearly a year since we 


-y 7 | 
» has surmounted the 


lost that manly, g ul soul, and it is no exaggera- 
tion t iy that the gap he left behind him in 
the hearts of his friends yawns as wide and deep 
as ever. It is, indeed, a sad year which has robbed 
their friends of t 1 men as Frank Lockwood 
and James Pay: Differing in many important 
things, these two \ like in the power they had 
of spreading suns} and laughter among all with 
whom they came i ntact 


KDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND OBSTRUCTION. 


- 30——= 


N° one will dispute the statement contained in 
1 the Blue-Book just issued by the Education 
Committee, that the past year has been one of the 
most important in the history of the Department. 
The increased grant to School Boards, the growth 
of associations of voluntary schools, the transference 
to the Education Office of the administration of the 
grants for drawing and for manual instruction, and 


the recent changes in the system of inspection—all 
these developments have served to enlarge the 


labours of that heavily-laden Department. Still, in 
spite of these increasing responsibilities, the report 
is written in a hopefultone. It welcomes the growth 
of public interest in the subject. It finds a greater 
readiness to recognise and remedy deficiencies, It 
believes that even controversy has its uses, by 
stimulating discussion of the difficult problems 
involved. And it calls attention to existing weak- 
nesses in a spirit of candid moderation, which 
inspires confidence in the good sense of those respon- 
sible for educational affairs. 

It ought not, perhaps, to be regarded as a weak- 
ness that the number of fee-paying scholars in our 
schools has for the last three years been steadily 
decreasing, and that the number of free scholars 
in 1897 has increased by a quarter of a million as 
compared with the number in 1895. This is an 
inevitable result of the policy of free education, 
and we must expect a still further decrease of fee- 
paying scholars in future. A much more serious 
question is the irregularity of attendance which 
prevails. There are now over five millions and a 
half of scholars on the registers of public elementary 
schools inspected in England and Wales, showing, 
of course, a considerable increase on the figures of 
the preceding year. But the average attendance 
has not increased proportionately, and neither the 









percentage of scholars nor the percentage of attend- 
ances shows the same increase as the preceding 
year. The fact is that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to enforce the attendance of children as 
they grow older, without some strengthening of the 
administration of the law. In the middle of 1897 
there were nearly 600,000 children between the ages 
of eleven and twelve, belonging to the class who 
attend the public elementary schools; but 19,000 of 
them were unaccounted for. There were nearly the 
same number—only some 8,000 less—between the 
ages of twelve and thirteen liable to school-work; 
but 94,000 of them absentees. There were, 
again, nearly the number—about 580,000— 
who ought to have been on school registers, 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen; but 
no fewer than $75,0 }) of these had cease 1 to 
come to school. These figures speak for themselves, 
and they show either a serious weakness in the 
existing law or, more probably, a very serious 


laxity in the administration of it. It is just at 


were 
same 


the 


the age of thirteen or fourteen that education 
becomes most important, and that the discipline 


most needed, if 


treets ; 


and supervision of a teacher are 
“ Hooliganism”™ is not to flourish in our 


and yet it is just at this age that the law finds 
itself most impotent, and that the claims of 
education are most freely set aside. While Par- 
liament and the Education Ofiice are doing all 
that they can do to lengthen the period of 
. ° < " ° r ; — 
ducation, those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the law are apparently permitting 


it to be cut down without demur. 
the parents are in part to this. 
The temptation to turn children into wage-earners 
at the earliest possible moment is which 
needs to be steadily fought rever 


No doubt, 


blame ior 


one 


against, wii 


chances of work are plentiful and incomes low. No 
doubt, too, there is, as the report points out, a 
disbelief among many poor people in the value of 


education, a disbelief which, in the rural districts, 
amounts to a rooted objection against educating a 
child too far. But that is only to be expected while 
the agricultural labourer remains what in too many 
districts he is still to-day; and in these districts the 
responsibility for stimulating education and for 
awakening public opinion on the subject lies far 
more with the local leaders, with the squires and 
farmers and the educated classes, than with the par- 
ents of the children who attend the schools. It is the 
ignorance and prejudice which survive among these 
upper classes in the country which are the real foes of 
rural education. Many of these squires and farmers 
dislike education as a thing which unfits the poor 
for their station in life. The clergy who are in 
charge of the school perhaps share this opinion. 
Education makes servants and labourers more 
diflicult to get. It may raise the demand for wages. 
It may breed subversive views and discontent. At 
certain times of year—at harvest-time, for instance— 
these rigid school requirements make child labour, 
which is cheap labour, harder to obtain. Thus 
prejudice, tradition, interest, all alike impel these 
local leaders to sanction the complaint of the parents, 
who feel it a hardship that they should be obliged 
to send to school children who might be usefully 
employed in earning pence. It is, of course, these 
local leaders in whose hands lies in rural districts 
the administration of the law. They multiply exemp- 
tions and refuse to enforce attendance, even when 
the school officers appeal to them for help. The 
report of the Education Department dwells on this 
evil in the plainest terms. So long as this laxity is 
permitted to exist, it is hopeless to talk of raising 
the standard of education. We trust that the 
Department will not stop short at protest, but will 
find the means to make their views effective, and to 
stiffen in this respect the administration of the law. 

It is in the rural districts at this moment that 
the defects of our educational system are most 
striking. Besides a firmer administration of the law 
and a stronger and more intelligent public opinion 
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on the subject, the chief want there is an improve- 
ment in the teachers. We need masters and 
mistresses with a wider outlook, and with more 
knowledge, perhaps, of country things, to teach the 
village children, who grow up to make the working 
population not only of our villages, but of our towns 
as well. Better teachers mean of course more 
money ; and more money, to the Tory mind, means of 
course the horrible School Board. We wonder that 
the Church of England does not see that it would 
serve its interests better by a resolute effort to raise 
the standard of its own schools, than by endeavouring 
toinjure the schools which it cannot control. The Blue- 
book, however, is able to give us more satisfaction on 
certain other points. It finds asteady improvement in 
the pupil-teacher system. It has a good account to 
render of the new system of inspection, which 
has been very largely substituted, for the old method 
of annual examination, the inspection of the 
ordinary class-work of the school, in visits which 
the inspector as a rule pays without notice, and 
which enable him to judge much better than a 
formal inquisition how the school is conducted 
and the children, taught. It refers in terms of 
praise to the admirable work which is being done 
more and more in evening continuation schools, 
In the towns,some of these schools are already 
vecoming centres of simple commercial education, 
and in this direction it seems that they may find 
a very large field of activity in future. The 
conference recently held at the Guildhall, under 
the auspices of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
has already set on foot proposals for estab- 
lishing in London at least classes for commercial 
education, which it is hoped may develop in some 
more systematic way. The Government is not at 
present inclined to spend money on developing this 
project; but any encouragement which it can give 
to continuation schools will indirectly help the 
cause of commercial education, if these schools begin 
to teach commercial subjects and to gather round 
them a body of students, for whom a higher and 
more scientific form of commercial education will 
ultimately be required. It is in these directions—in 
the increasing attention paid to technical and com- 
mercial studies, in the growing conviction that it is 
only by progress and alertness in education that we 
can hope to hold our own in competition with the 
other nations of the world, that the best hopes of 
educational reformers lie. We trust that this new 
spirit, which they recognise, will enable the authori- 
ties to overcome the slackness and obstructiveness 
against which some portions of their interesting 
report protest. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD AND MR. BIRRELL.* 


metas 
peewee LOCKWOOD was happy in nothing 

so much as the possession of troops of friends. 
His good fortune has survived him, for the 
friend who has written his life is of all men 
the best qualified for such a task. There is 
nothing in Lockwood's career which calls for 
deep analysis. He was a very simple man, full of 
humour and humanity, a successful advocate—with- 
out the pretentious wisdom of so many successful 
advocates—no great politician, and with no assertion 
of himself as a great politician. There are surpassing 
noodles in the House of Commons who neglect 
no opportunity of proclaiming themselves states- 
men. Lockwood was a man of genuine ability; 
but he knew that the House was not his 
real sphere, and he never gave himself the airs 
of an oracle. He had no equipment for politics, 
and shrank from the toil of delving in Blue 
Books which often gives a mediocre intelligence a 
grasp of public affairs. Possibly he felt a certain 
incongruity between his commanding presence—Mr. 
*“Sir Frank Lockwood.” 


A Biographical Sketch. 
Birrell. 


By Augustine 
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Birrell says his success at the Bar was largely due to 
“a Presence and a Port”’—and his scanty acquaint- 
ance with political problems. With a figure that 
arrested every eye and a voice which carried a 
delusive assurance of knowledge and confidence, he 
was much more chary of addressing the House than 
many a novice. He was not a strong party man; 
he attacked nobody, and nobody attacked him. In 
a curiously naive letter to his mother-in-law, after 
assuring her that he does not neglect his pro- 
fessional duties—‘*I always leave Clarges Street 
at 9.30, and return punctually at 6 p.m.’’—and 
expressing his dutiful regret that she did not 
hear a particularly impressive sermon about science 
and religion, he goes on to express his wonder 
that the country should be governed on strict party 
principles. “* Why can’t I be Liberal in my ideas, and 
still have the liberty not to agree with everything 
Mr. Gladstone says; and why can’t I retain a spice 
of Conservatism about me, and yet not fall down and 
worship Mr. Disraeli?” To the end of his life he 
contrived to mix the ideas and the spice in a fashion 
which gave such complete satisfaction to his friends 
that they hardly thought of him as a politician at all. 
It must have been appreciation of this peculiarity 
that caused a mirthful destiny to keep him in office 
as Solicitor-General for a time after the defeat of his 
party in 1895. He thought himself entitled during 
the interregnum to take some private briefs, and 
when he received his salary the Treasury coolly 
required him to give up his fees. “My Lords feel 
sure that Sir F. Lockwood will understand that in 
arriving at this decision they have been actuated 
solely by the importance which they attach to the 
strict observance of the rule which governed his 
tenure of office.” He handed over seven hundred 
guineas, and told his friends that with this money 
the new Government made the Ashanti War. 

The biography of such a man cannot be event- 
ful; but Mr. Birrell has made it delightful. Itisa 
memorial of one who was universally liked, and even 
beloved, but cannot be said to have left a mark on 
his generation. Mr. Birrell shows how Lockwood 
appealed to men who, though his superiors in 
intellect and attainments, were never so happy as 
in his company. Lord Rosebery, in a beautiful 
letter which Mr. Birrell prints, says that to write 
about Frank Lockwood “isa labour of love, but a 
labour of despair.” “The more I think of it, the 
more hopeless a task it seems to convey to those who 
did not know him, what he was to his friends and to 
society at large.” It will seem to many readers that 
Mr. Birrell, with Lord Rosebery’s help, has succeeded 
in this hopeless enterprise. This book is no mere 
collection of anecdotes. The anecdotes are there, 
but they are fused by a subtle sympathy which 
makes Lockwood's personality shine through them 
as something more than the jester and caricaturist. 
“His entrance into a room,” says Lord Rosebery, 
“seemed to change the whole complexion of the 
company, and I often fancied that he could dispel 
a London fog by his presence.” What he did dispel 
was that accumulation of jealousies and megrims 
and self-consciousness which makes the constraint of 
so much social etiquette. A personal force like that 
is extremely rare, and earns the gratitude of all the 
temperaments that jostle together and call them- 
selves society. People who never had the privilege of 
knowing Frank Lockwood will feel happier for the 
reading of this memoir. It is refreshing to learn that 
there was once a barrister who stood up in court in 
his first case, and when asked by the judge, “ What 
have you come here for?” replied, “Three and one, 
my Lord!” meaning three guineas for his brief and 
one guinea for consultation. A Lord Mayor, observ- 
ing young Lockwood in a new wig on the Ninth of 
November, when Lord Mayors visit the courts and 
invite the judges to the Mansion House banquet, 
remarked with civic condescension, “Ah, my young 
friend! Picking up a little law, I suppose?” To 
which Lockwood answered, “I shall be delighted to 
accept your Lordship’s hospitality. I think I heard 
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your Lordship name seven as the hour.” Mr. 
Birrell adds, ‘‘ The Lord Mayor hurried out of court, 
and even the policeman (and to the police Lord 
Mayors are almost divine) shook with laughter.” 
The reader will laugh, too, all the more heartily be- 
cause he feels from the atmcsphere of this record that 
a nature like Lockwood's exhaled a good deal more 
than agreeable impudence. “It is much to his credit,” 
says his biographer, “ that he never took Old Bailey 
views of life, or looked at the great world through 
forensic spectacles. The majority of men by the 
time they reach middle age wear the scars of their 
several professions. Lockwood had fewer scars than 
the majority of successful barristers.” The signific- 
ance of this tribute will not be lost upon those who 
include any considerable number of barristers 
amongst their acquaintance. They are familiar 
with the Old Bailey view of life, with the Nisi Prius 
view of life, with the view that mankind, broadly 
speaking, is a kind of jury to be hocussed by special 
pleading, with the view that there is little difference 
between the jury-box and the dock, and that life is 
a medley of crime and intrigue from which ingenious 
gentlemen in wigs are appointed by Providence to 
extract copious fees. Lockwood had no such “ scars” ; 
nor do we detect any professional cicatrices on Mr. 
Birrell. With mistaken humility, he calls himself 
“a decayed equity draughtsman”; but whatever 
may have been his salvation — scholarship, the 
practice of letters, or native worth—never was a 
lawyer so free from the cramping, blighting, de- 
humanising influences of his trade. 

George Meredith says that the supreme test of 
humour in a man is his readiness to appear ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the woman he loves. Few of us 
are humorists in that sense, but there are other 
tests, almost as severe, of self-esteem. Mr. Birrell 
relates that Sir Frank Lockwood was fond of carry- 
ing him off in a hansom from the House of Commons 
to a music-hall. “How often has he carried me 
away (nothing loth) from a dull debate in the House 
and after bundling me into a hansom, ‘ Bob Logic, 
spectacles and all’ (so he would say) shouted ‘ Tivoli’ 
to the driver in a loud and unabashed voice that 
rang through Palace Yard, and away we would 
scamper to hear some song or some dramatic 
turn which had taken his fancy, returning in 
due course.” Have Mr. Birrell’s constituents ever 
heard of the “Tivoli”? Do they understand the 
allusion to “ Bob Logic, spectacles and all” 2? Would 
it scandalise them to know that Mr. Logic figures 
in a profane work called “Tom and Jerry,” devoted 
to the midnight adventures of harum-scarum young 
men, and that authentic portraits of Bob Logic bear 
a singular resemblance to the member for West 
Fife? The likeness is accidental, no doubt. But 
how many decayed equity draughtsmen would 
have publicly invited the comparison? How many 
M.P.’s would tell the world in print that they 
were in the habit of accompanying a giddy 
Solicitor -General to the “Tivoli”? The Omar 
Khayyam Club may glory in Mr. Birrell’s reck- 
lessness, but how does it strike the successful 
advocate who goes about with the scar of pom- 
posity? There was no room in Frank Lockwood's 
life for conciliation of what Mr. Birrell calls with 
picturesque emphasis the “ acrid prig.” That useless 
member of the community will not relish this 
memoir. But all who are quick to feel and ready 
to acknowledge broad humanity and true humour 
will rejoice alike in the subject of these pages 
and in the hand that has written them. 


THE FIRST OF 


——+o* - — 


OCTOBER. 


TPNHE lordly grouse and the humble partridge have 

each paid tribute, and now it is the turn of 
the third member of the great trio of game birds— 
the pheasant—to face his “ baptism of fire.” 











Although, strictly speaking, not indigenous to the 
British Isles, the bird has maintained itself in a 
perfectly wild state so long amongst us that it may 
be readily allowed the distinction of classification as 
a British species. Its original home was on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and it is thought by many 
competent authorities that the bird was first in- 
troduced into this country by the Romans. There is 
documentary evidence in existence to prove that it 
formed an item on the menus of 1059, and that the 
illustrious Thomas & Becket dined “heartily and 
cheerfully ” on a pheasant the day he was assassin- 
ated. It is uncertain as to what date it wandered or 
was conveyed across the border into Scotland, as the 
first mention of its name in any literature connected 
with the “land o’ cakes” does not date further back 
than 1591. Taking into account the bird’s wandering 
habits, and the fact that it is sometimes met with 
at an altitude of 1,200 feet in this country, it is by 
no means rash to assume that it had strayed by loeh- 
side and glen long before it was considered desirable 
to protect it by Act of Parliament. Irish records 
declare against its existence in that country in 1365, 
but testify to its presence in 1589. As wood, water, 
and plenty of rough ground-shelter—such as that 
afforded by brambles, reeds, rushes, and coarse grass 

-are essential to the welfare of the species, it is not 
surprising to learn that pheasants have “ multiplied 
with marvellous rapidity” since their importation 
into New Zealand. 

In the wilds of its native home amongst the 
uphealthy swamps near the Black Sea, the pheasant 
was & monogamous bird; but the fostering care of 
man has destroyed its morals to his own profit, and 
in our woods a strong male bird with a brave show 
of plumage will fight until he has gathered a harem 
of several hens around him. The fighting —— 
is so highly developed in the species, that the write 
has known male pheasants leave a wood and come 
right down into a farmyard morning after morning 
to fight a barn-door rooster. 

The females lay from eight to fourteen eggs, 
coloured olive-brown, and if disturbed whilst sitting 
readily desert their charge. In fact, some game- 
keepers go so far as to say that a pheasant will 
never come back to a nest and clutch of eggs 
off which she has been scared. They are not at 
all particular where they drop their eggs, laying 
them in the nests of other members of their own 
species, in those of partridges, grouse, barn-door 
fowls, and even wild duck. A very strange 
provision of Nature for the safety of a brooding 
pheasant is that the scent thrown off her body 
in the ordinary course of things is reversed in its 
travels, and instead of coming outwards and 
advertising the whereabouts of the bird during 
the most critical period of her history, it is directed 
inwards and disposed of when its possessor leaves 
her nest in search of food and water. 

Although the species can and actually does 
maintain itself in a wild state in this country, it 
could never do so to an appreciable extent so far 
as the sportsman is concerned, and vast sums are 
spent every year in re-stocking our woods and 
spinneys for the campaign which legally commences 
to-day. As hen pheasants make rather careless 
mothers, and a very heavy percentage of the eggs 
laid in our woods and hedgerows would from one 
cause or another never produce birds destined to be 
shot at, gamekeepers systematically collect them 
and place them under barn-door fowls. The hen 
birds left at the end of the season on many preserves 
—and more especially small ones, from which the 
writer has known almost every single pheasant 
killed—cannot produce a sufficient number of eggs 
wherewith to re-stock the coverts; therefore, the 
balance must be bought. This can be easily done 
from professional establishments, where numbers of 
birds are kept in aviaries, and fed so as to produce 
three or four times their normal number of eggs. 
Some sportsmen allow their keepers to buy eggs 
wherever they like, or from whomsoever they please, 
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and this practice leads to a rather undesirable traffic. 
We have known almost every pheasant’s egg in 
a wood lifted by men who were there ostensibly as 
primrose gatherers. A _ skilful gamekeeper, who 
knows the business of rearing young pheasants well, 
will, under favourable conditions, get off as many as 
90 per cent. of the eggs he puts under his hens, 
and on large estates where ten or a dozen men are 
employed, they each have a particular beat to look 
after, and the birds to breed and rear to stock it. 
This method of division enables the head-keeper 
and their master to judge of the qualifications and 
industry of each when the coverts are shot. 

Ants and their larv form the chief items of 
food for young pheasants in a wild state, but 
when they have grown up they will eat almost 
anything, from a wire-worm to a field-mouse, or 
from the root of a buttercup to an acorn. Their 
crops may occasionally be found crammed full of 
hazel-nuts. They are very fond of maize or Indian 
corn, and also of raisins; and poachers sometimes 
draw them from their native woods by judiciously 
dropping these dainties about. 

Many people imagine that pheasants always roost 
in trees; but during the summer they may often be 
watched going to their sleeping-quarters amongst 
root crops and other kinds of ground cover. After 
the seasonal moult they take to the trees, and 
generally roost near the trunks, often quite low 
down, and with their heads invariably to windward. 
Poachers of different sorts take advantage of this 
habit. The ruffianly gangs of law-defying rascals, 
who generally hail from some fair-sized town, enter 
a@ well-stocked wood some moonlight night, prepared 
to deal death, with an armoury of all kinds of 
guns, either amongst the birds silhouetted against 
the clear sky or their protectors, if opposed ; 
and hardly an autumn goes by without some 
sanguinary affray being reported in the news- 
papers. The other kind of poacher is a quiet, in- 
offensive-looking individual who picks up a living 
in all sorts of odd ways, and is a bit of a mystery 
to most folks. He is a deep student in his way, and 
knows the country-side well and the habits of most 
living things in it, including gamekeepers and police- 
men. His plans are always well thought out and 
made with consummate care and skill, and on a 
suitable night he raids a covert armed only with 
a long, light sapling, to the end of which he securely 
ties a copper-wire snare. With this engine of de- 
struction he manages in comparative silence to secure 
a good many birds sitting within his reach. 

Other methods adopted by poachers for securing 
the birds are almost legion, and many of them 
extremely ingenious. The pea-and-bristle trick is 
as well known as it is cruel. Suitable food is 
dropped regularly at some quiet corner on the 
outskirts of a well-stocked covert, and when the 
pheasants have come to look upon the supply as an 
established institution their benefactor comes along 
with a number of dried peas which have been 
soaked in water until they are swollen to their 
uttermost extent, and have then had short pieces of 
bristle run through them. When the unwary birds 
pick up these prepared morsels and endeavour to 
swallow them, they soon discover that there is 
something wrong. The bristle prevents the pea 
from descending the gullet, suffocation quickly 
supervenes, and the poacher gathers up the reward 
of his diabolical ingenuity. 

The uninitiated often run away with the very 
erroneous notion that because a pheasant has been 
bred, reared, and fed very much under the super- 
vision and by the help of man, shooting it is mere 
tame-bird slaughter. Nothing could well be further 
from the fact. British sportsmen do not shoot birds 
sitting, and it requires a really good shot to kill 
pheasants as they rocket away at a tremendous 
pace high overhead when leaving a wood before 
the beaters. Many a clever gunner on a grouse 
moor who has thought that, in the nature of 
things, pheasant-shooting must be mere barn-door 











fowl killing, has been obliged to revise his opinion 
considerably when he tried it for himself. 





THEODOR FONTANE. 

{INCE Gustav Freytag died in the spring of 1885 
)) German letters has suffered no severer loss than 
that of Theodor Fontane. With him has passed 
away the most genial of the older masters of the 
German novel. Yet to apply the word “old” to 
Fontane is a little misleading, for he was only old in 
years. Nowhere does the younger generation of men 
of letters stand in such contrast, one might almost 
say antagonism, to the older generation as in modern 
Germany ; on one side there are the writers whose 
youth lay before the war with France, on the other 
those who have grown up with the new German 
Empire. Among the older men none, not even 
Spielhagen, has so completely broken down the 
barrier that separates young from old as Theodor 
Fontane; the youngest of the “moderns” could 
hardly be more youthful or more modern than was 
this old man of seventy-nine. 

As his name shows, Fontane was of French 
descent; he came of one of the old French Protestant 
families who were compelled by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes to seek new homes beyond the 
boundaries of France. Fontane himself, however, 
was a Brandenburger to the core; he is par 
excellence the poet and novelist of the Mark of 
Brandenburg. Born in Neuruppin in 181%, he began 
life, like Ibsen, as an apothecary’s apprentice, but 
soon drifted into the more congenial freedom of 
journalism. Many years of his life were spent in 
Evgland, and back in the ‘fifties and ’sixties he wrote 
sympathetic books and articles about us; in fact, of 
all modern German writers, he was—although little 
known to English readers—most in touch with 
English life and feeling. In the Slesvig-Holstein 
War and again in the Franco-German War, in which 
he was made prisoner, Fontane did duty as a news- 
paper correspondent, and for the next twenty years 
was one of the most influential dramatic critics in 
Berlin. Thus one might say that he made the 
entire round of journalism. But he was something 
more than a successful journalist. In 1851 and 1861 
he published two volumes of poetry. The purely 
lyrical contents of these volumes might not have 
attracted very much attention had they not also 
contained a handfal of ballads which set Fontane in 
the front rank of modern ballad writers. Poems like 
“Archibald Douglas” are veritable Volkslieder, 
not one whit less genuine than the old English 
ballads Fontane loved so well, and the study of 
which first brought him to England. The best of 
his ballads are learned by heart in every Prussian 
school, and have become part of the household 
poetry of the German people. 

Fontane did not become a novelist until he had 
reached his sixtieth year; from this time on, how- 
ever, the ballad poet has been almost forgotten in 
the novelist. Since 1878 volume after volume of 
romance has come from his pen, each fresher and 
more vivid than its predecessor. Instead of grow- 
ing old, Fontane seemed with every new novel to 
grow younger. The most important turning-point 
in his literary life was not reached, however, until 
1888. In that year “ Irrungen, Wirrungen” appeared, 
and was hailed with great enthusiasm by the younger 
generation, who, weary of the conventionalities of 
the family rovel and the still more objectionable 
pedantry of the archeological novel of Dahn and 
Ebers, were looking to French naturalism to re- 
generate German fiction. “Irrungen, Wirrungen” 
was a modern, realistic novel; it gave a picture 
of every-day Berlin life, free from all false colours 
or artificial sentiment. There had been other 
writers who had painted high life in Berlin, and 
even the middle classes, but no one before Fontane 
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had succeeded in bringing all classes of the life of 
the capital so completely within the sphere of 
literary sympathy. Fontane is really the creator 
of the specifically Berlin novel. After “ Irrungen, 
Wirrungen” came “Stine” (1890), “Frau Jenny 
Treibel” (1892), and finally and best of all, “ Effi 
Briest” (1896), one of the really great German 
novels of our time. 

Fontane was a realist, but it would be unjust 
to him to regard him merely as an imitator of the 
French realists. To begin with, he broke one of 
the cardinal principles of orthodox realism by 
giving his own personality the fullest play in his 
books. He made no attempt to conceal his personal 
interest in his characters; he loved them, not, 
perhaps, so naively as Dickens loved his, but with 
something of the same kindly, indulgent humour. 
Of the indifference, and even dislike, which the 
French realists show towards their personages, there 
is nothing in Fontane. Hardly less charming than 
his novels, and not to be overlooked in a summary 
of his work, are the two volumes of autobiography, 
“Mein Kinderjahre,” published in 1894, and “ Von 
Zwanzig bis Dreissig,” which appeared only the 
other day—books filled with unforgettable pictures 
of German provincial and literary life in the un- 
regenerate days before the March Revolution of 
1848 

The word which best characterises Fontane'’s 
personality is the German adjective liebenswiirdig ; 
he was, it is no exaggeration to say it, the most 
lichensiwiirdig and best-loved German writer of our 
time. For the last twenty years he has been tacitly 
regarded as the head of Berlin literary society, and 
no one was a more welcome guest in all literary 
circles of the capital, from the most conservative 
to the most modern, than “der alte Fontane.” 


THE DRAMA, 
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“THe ELDER Miss BiLossom ’"—“ THE Topsy Turvy 
HotTe. ’—* THe LAND OF Nop.” 


wt EN complain that we men are apt to be a 
little too delicate on their behalf. We seek, 
they hint, to make them a foil for our own coarse- 
ness. I fancy there is good ground for this com- 
plaint in respect of the conventional attitude which 
we ask women to assume towards men regarded as 
possible husbands. What we like best is a coy 
reluctance ; failing that, we expect a passive in- 
difference, a virginal concession to the ways of 
wilful man. What we cannot accept at all is a 
show of eagerness on the lady's part. Woe betide 
the woman, especially the elderly woman, who is 
keenly anxious to get a husband, and makes no 
secret of her anxiety. We hasten to make her the 
souffre-douleur of a romping farce. She is played by 
the ugly old woman of the company, and it is ten to 
one that before the end of the evening she tumbles 
into a water-butt. The novelist seldom takes her 
seriously. The commonest Tupman is allowed to 
put his arm round her waist, and she is condemned 
to make a fool of herself with the most rascally 
Jingle. Then a brute of a brother steps in to say: 
* Don’t be a fool, Rachel—you’re fifty, if you're an 
hour.” But a greater than Dickens has seen the 
tragic possibilities of this character. There is 
nothing more poignant in fiction known to me 
than the humiliation and martyrdom of Rose 
Cormon in Balzac’s novel, “La Vieille Fille.” The 
scene in which this elderly woman is baulked of 
her marriage is surely quite as heart-rending as 
anything in Lear. Unfortunately, Balzac lacked 
tenderness and good taste. He has an odious way 
of dwelling on physical blemishes. He describes the 
unhappy Mademoiselle Cormon as though she were 

a carcase in a butcher's shop. 
W hat one wants in the treatment of this theme 





is common-sense, a frank recognition of natural 
impulses, applied with tact One does not want 
either brutality or namby-pamby mock-modesty. 
In fact, one wants (Oh, Aristotle!) that rare thing, 
the “virtuous mean.” And for once, I think, one 
gets it in The Elder Miss Blossom, a comedy by 
Messrs. Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood, produced 
at the St. James's Theatre, which has temporarily 
passed into the hands of its old lessees, the Kendals. 
In the first place, this is a comedy which is a comedy 
—in itself a sufticiently remarkable circumstance, 
when one remembers that most comedies are either 
wool-stuffed farces or French-polished melodramas. 
There is neither fierce passion in it nor vulgar tom- 
foolery, but only the quiet working of gentle affec 
tion, the decently ordered conduct of well-bred men 
and women. And there is nothing ugly init. Miss 
Blossom, the vieille fille of the story, is, to be sure, 
prodigiously eager to get married, but eager in 
the most charming way. She is a woman who 
all her life has yearned for love, and yet some- 
how—one doesn’t know how, for even at her 
present age (say forty) she is comely and fresh 
and sweet—has missed it. Then,as she thought, the 
love came at last—to her unfeigned delight and 
gratitude. This love is all the more precious to her 
in that it has “ come to her so late.” She received a 
letter, offering marriage, from Mr. Andrew Quick, 
F.R.S., on the eve of his departure on an African ex- 
ploration. Heis to be away three years; but she 
can wait—poor woman, she has had so much practice 
in waiting !—and for three years she lived upon that 
letter—her one love-letter. Quick returns, and on 
the eve of his appearance Miss Blossom cannot hide 
her joy. The love she has been so carefully hoarding 
can now be lavishly spent. She orders her bridal 
dress. The presents arrive by every post. The 
villagers are bidden to practise wedding chimes. 
When Quick enters, Miss Blossom can hardly keep 
from hugging him to her heart. She falters a welcome 
and bends her forehead to his lips. He stares and 
hangs back. “ Aren't you going to kiss me, Andrew?” 
she stammers piteously. 

And then—ah, well! you will have guessed what 
all this means. It means that there has been a 
deplorable mistake. Mr. Quick’s letter—which for 
three long years the elder Miss Blossom has devoured 
with kisses—was intended for the younger Miss 
Blossom, her niece. There has been some blunder 
about Christian names. The niece has borrowed 
the aunt’s handkerchief, and Quick had picked it up. 
Such accidents will happen, you know, on the stage. 
Oh, yes! I admit your objection. The play is arti- 
ficial. It is even more artificial than you can have 
guessed. Everybody soliloquises; everybody is mis- 
taken for everybody else in scenes of prolonged 
équivoque. But it was necessary that Miss Blossom 
should for three years have cherished a love which 
was not hers oftright. The authors have to establish 
that situation somehow. You must be a little easy 
with them about the means. The great point is that, 
when they have established their situation, they make 
a good thing, an admirable thing, of it. They,dolI say? 
Well, perbaps it is more Mrs. Kendal’s doing than 
theirs. There has not been such acting in London 
for years—such sincerity, such tact, such skill in 
extracting the “ virtue” of a scene—as Mrs. Kendal 
gives us when Miss Blossom discovers her mistake. 
In the language of French jurisprudence, the situa 
tion sort tous ses effets. You have dismay, indignation, 
shame, ending in honest heart-broken grief. ‘ Don’t 
go away and laugh at me,” the woman pleads. The 
wedding-bells outside mock at her. Inan agony she 
stops her ears. This is the situation which Balzac 
treated with savage cruelty. This is the situation 
which many a farce-writer has turned into cheap 
fun. For once it has been beautifully handled. And 
to see Mrs. Kendal in this scene is to have all one’s 
old pride in the English theatre restored. Acting is 
still to be reckoned among the fine arts. 

The play ends somewhat lamely. That was 
bound to be. As this is a comedy which is a comedy, 
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Miss Blossom must not be left baulked of her heart’s 
desire. And so Mr. Quick has to be as good as his 
name and transfer his affections from niece to aunt 
in the short space of a final act. The transfer 
involves more artifice, more soliloquies, and a general 
suggestion of doing things because they have to be 
done, and it is eleven o'clock, and playgoers must 
catch their suburban trains. On the whole, how- 
ever, Messrs. Hendrie and Wood have done very 
well. And Mr. Kendal, in the difficult part of Mr. 
Quick, does very well, too. Indeed, they all do 
very well—Mr. Charles Groves (bluff squire), Mr. 
Percy Ames (quite excellent as a stammering valet, 
who might have been an intolerable nuisance), Miss 
Nellie Campbell (ingénue), and Mr. Rudge Harding 
(serio-comic parson). 

If I have spoken disrespectfully of “ romping” 
farce, I had in mind only its employment in the 
wrong place. It is in its right place at the Comedy 
in The Topsy Turvy Hotel, which is an enormously 
droll “romp” (devised by Messrs. Maurice Ordonneau 
and Arthur Sturgess) set to merry music (by Messrs. 
Victor Roger and Lionel Monckton) and performed 
with the maddest pranks by Mr. John Le Hay and a 
crowd of pretty ladies whose names I forget. The 
old stage-trick of turning a private house into an 
inn has been turned to fresh account, but it 
would be folly to attempt any detailed account of 
the plot. 

Nor could J, even if I would, describe the plot of 
another musical absurdity, The Land of Nod, at the 
Royalty. A professor becomes his own butler—or 
dreams that he does, and later becomes a stage- 
Frenchman, a darkey, and other queer characters. 
And yet all the time he remains Mr. Albert Chevalier. 
You will have guessed that he sings innumerable 
ditties. I confess I would rather hear Mr. Chevalier 
sing without the clumsy “ machinery” of a“ dream- 
play.” There isa chorus of young ladies who are 
supposed to represent ethereal beings “ from space.” 
One of these ethereal beings on the first night brokea 
chair by her own weight. This struck meas one of 
(stage) life's little ironies. A.B. W. 


THE LONELY HOUSE 


oe 


Wea aoe on the road which winds across 

the moorland until it reaches civilisation in 
the shape of a populous seaport town seldom fail to 
notice a small deserted house which stands against a 
background of wind-swept heather. The loneliness 
of location, even more than the forlornness of what 
remains of the building itself, attracts the attention 
of travellers. No voice, except the whisper of the 
breeze passing through purple tussocks and brown- 
flecked fern, will ever echo again in the cottage 
rooms. The rain falls from the empty windows like 
tears from sightless eyes. Now and then the cry of 
a wild bird breaks the stillness, or a small animal 
scurries through the open doorway and vanishes at 
the back of the dwelling. Very early in the century 
the owner of the house had been hanged for sheep 
stealing, and for a considerable number of years 
after the untoward event no one had permanently 
occupied it, though in those days a strong door still 
swung on its hinges, and the roof was secure enough 
to keep out all but the most pitiless rain. 

On an afternoon late in September, some seventy- 
five years ago, a solitary female figure made her 
way over the moorland from which the bloom of 
heather had vanished. The day was a wild one, 
and the moaning of the wind sounded strange, 
wistful, reproachful by turns as she struggled 
against it. Her path lay for a time in what seemed 
the deserted bed of a torrent, in which boulders 
obstructed her feet, and the soil was soft under 


ON THE MOOR, 


them as she slipped and strove and fought the 
gusts. She was a woman of slight and wiry figure, 
and at some distance it would have been difficult to 








Her 


determine to what state of life she belonged. 
dress was of homespun, neatly and plainly made, 
and a close hood, perhaps the best headgear for the 


weather, fitted tightly on her head. An acute 
observer would have noticed that, though her boots 
were heavy and strong, she had a high, well-shaped 
instep. Her neck was slender, and there was some- 
thing unusual in the poise of her head that gave an 
air of dignity to an otherwise ordinary aspect. Her 
features retained traces of beauty, but they were 
too colourless, and the lines were harsh. Perhaps it 
was more than mere physical exhaustion that sent 
an odd spasm of pain across her face, and contracted 
her mouth as she moved, gradually more and more 
slowly, up the rough track. The rain was coming 
on faster, and swept in a waving silver sheet over 
the grimness of the moor. The woman’s hands, 
covered by stout gloves, were by this time wet and 
cold, and her petticoat clung tightly round her, 
hampering her progress. But she continued to 
advance at the same slow, even pace. She had come 
some nine miles, when she reached a more beaten 
road on the crest of the hill. A faint flicker of light 
from the wild sky, like a smile on a dying face, fell 
across the path, giving it a curious lilac colouring. 
The woman stood still on the brow of the hill, a 
pathetic, isolated figure. She held her hand to her side, 
and panted heavily, wondering if it was her own bodily 
exhaustion or the suuset glare that made the dead 
heath look so red. Then she went onward, at last 
on a fairly smooth road, winding and curving in its 
course, until she came to a small house of grey stone. 
She hesitated, and the last glimmer from the hurry- 
ing clouds showed that she was deathly pale. Half 
mechanically, she tried to arrange the shawl that 
she wore on her shoulders, and pushed a wisp of 
wet hair behind either ear. Then she knocked at the 
cottage door. There was a slight movement within, 
but no answer, and the visitor spoke. 

“It is I—Hester.” 

There was a stifled sound of surprise in the room, 
and a man opened the door. 

“My God! You!” he said. 

The tired woman followed him into the room, 
and he carefully closed the door. She noticed, 
though she was so weary as to be almost incapable 
of clear vision, that there was barely any furniture. 
On a broken table was a bottle of whisky, a sauce- 
pan containing some milk, and in odd juxtaposition 
a few articles of silver. By the fire of logs sat a 
girl, and the flame shone vividly on her thick golden 
hair. The traveller sat silent in the presence of the 
faithless husband whom she still loved with the 
whole strength of her soul and of the woman for 
whose sake he had deserted her. In spite of the 
languor that was beginning to overpower her, 
Hester Munro was conscious of a pang that stung 
her into new life as she realised the beauty of the 
girl by the fireplace. This interloper had twenty 
years’ advantage of her. Her cheeks were soft and 
round, her eyes brilliant, the curves of her figure 
showed health and vigour. The dress that she wore 
seemed only to accentuate her loveliness. It was 
that of an ordinary working woman, a short petti- 
coat, a handkerchief tied in a knot on her breast, 
and another scarlet one round her golden head. 

“Hester, you are soaked to the skin, and worn 
out,” said the man, still standing, and watching his 
wife uneasily. He was tall, and very handsome, 
though his face was worn, and his age was some- 
thing under forty years. As he spoke her gaze no 
longer rested on the fair face of the girl, but on his 
own. There was something half-maternal in the 
intense love which shone out of her eyes as she 
looked at him. It gave a beauty and softness to 
her tired eyes which touched and wounded him, 
callous as he was. 

“They have got wind of where you are,” said 
Hester ; “ and i knew of no other way to warn you— 
no other that was safe—but to come here alone. Do 
you remember, John—oh, yes you do!—that day we 
crossed the moor and passed this house, and you 
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said to me, laughing, ‘ What a place for a man to 
hide from justice! It is utterly lonely,’ you 
said ?”’ 

Her face bad grown ghastly. John Munro poured 
some milk into a cup and handed it to her, and she 
drank 


sO 


it. 
But we are only here till to-morrow,” he 
hen we shall cross the hill and make 
er the moor to the woods, reach the 


the coach at the cross-roads, and get 


answered; “ t 
our own W 
village, ¢t 
on to the coast. 

Hester Munro shu 
she did, his utter 
She only tried to forget the neighbourhood of his 
companion, and sat with eyes riveted on him. 

“Ah! but you must start at she cried. 
“The news of the forgery of your partner's name, 
and of his a a look of disdain 
on the young “and of his wife's flight with 
you, is known all over the countryside by now! 
Why do you wait, John? Do you hear? Why do 
you walt a minute 

She rose, and leaning her hand on the broken 
table stood staring athim. He looked so strange in 
the rough clothes in which he, too, had disguised 
himself, so obviously masquerading, that her heart 
was wrung with a fresh agony. 

“T have come so far, so far,” she gasped quickly. 
* John, don't let it be just for nothing.” 

He was almost as pale as she was. “ You are 
too good, and you are brave as a lion,” he said, 
speaking very low. And over his face, worn with 
dissipation and anxiety, some trace of what he had 
been in his youth seemed to flit and die swiftly. 
Hester moved to the window and looked out. The 
moor was overhung with a black cloud-curtain, but 
far below, half down the crest by which she had 
climbed, she saw three small points of light. She 
turned towards her husband and spoke calmly and 
slowly : 

“ They are coming.” 

He started and clenched his hands, and looked 
over her shoulder. Then, with agony in his voice, he 
strode to the fire and caught the hands of the girl 
who sat there in his own. 

“Clarissa!” he cried, “they are on our track ! 
W hat will become of us, of you, if they take me, my 
dear, my dear!” 

He did not even look at his wife, although she 
clasped his arm with a grasp that hurt him. 

“ Tell her,” she whispered, “ to take off that dress, 
and to—to loosen her hair.” 

The terrified girl started to her feet, and trem- 
bling, tore off the dark blue skirt, the linen kerchief 
that was over her slender shoulders, and the scarlet 
one that half hid her hair. Then she pulled out 
some pins, and a golden shower fell over her. 
Hester Munro had discarded her own sodden tweed, 
her shawl and hood. They lay on the floor, and 
without addressing the younger woman, she signed 
to her to put on these sombre garments. Then she 
seized a knife that lay on the table. 

“John,” she said, still speaking in the measured 
voice of one untouched by emotion or fear, “cut off 
two thick locks of her hair.” 

He suddenly divined her meaning, and obeyed 
her with trembling swiftness. In a few seconds 
Hester stood before him, wearing a blue skirt and 
white kerchief—her dark hair hidden on either side 
by a twist of gold, and a red covering keeping the 
borrowed curls in place. He started, stung by some- 
thing strange and noble in his wife's aspect that he 
had never before noticed. Her eyes wore the exalted 
expression of one in whom all craving for the joy of 
earth has passed away. They rested on him with 
love shining in their depths, such as one disembodied 
spirit might bestow on another. But only for a 
moment. Then the mortal hunger of this lonely 
woman for his long-dead affection came back to her, 
and wrung her heart most bitterly. 

She laid her hand on his sleeve. 

“ Kiss me, John, just once more.” 
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idered. But knowing him as 


selfishness did not surprise her. 
once!” 
(here she cast 
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more ? 











He bent down and the cheek that his lips touched 
burnt like fire. Then he opened the door, leading 
through a smaller and dark room out on to the 
heath behind the house. The girl, trembling and 
awkward in her rain-soaked clothes, followed him. 
Hester Munro sank upon a rough log that did duty 
for a chair, at the fireside, and waited. They had 
been gone half an hour, she thought it must have 
been fully that, when heavy steps came to a standstill 
at the front door, and a loud knocking shook it. 
After one instant’s hesitation, she undid the latch, 
and stood facing two constables carrying lanterns. A 
third was coming up the road which she had trodden 
that afternoon. Hester gazed at them unflinching, 
and the man nearest to her said to his companion : 

“Well, we've caught one bird, Joe. It’s her, sure 
enough, according to description—red handkerchief, 
yellow hair, and the rest.” 

His eyes rested meanwhile on the woman with an 
expression of half-surprise. She was much older than 
he had expected, and though distinctly handsome, 
had none of the dazzling loveliness that he had been 
prepared to see. 

“You know why we are here, madam,” he said 
curtly. “ Your—your accomplice appears to be away. 
Bat, excuse me, I must search the inner room first.” 
He went past the disdainfal figure into the deserted 
little place, waving his lantern as he walked. 

“ Bolted, Joe,” said he, laconically. Then he turned 
to Hester. 

“It’s of no use, ma'am, your prevaricating and 


defying of the law. In which direction has John 
Munro gone?” 
The constable, who flattered himself on his 


acuteness, watched her sharply. “Of course she'll 
lie,” he thought; “ but I'll be even with her.” 

Hester’s husband had known that she was a 
woman of strong affections, of sense and courage. 
But he had not been aware that she had in her the 
makings of a great actress. Quick as lightning she 
divined the thought of the man who questioned her. 
She pointed towards the back of the house in the 
direction John Munro had really taken. Then, as if 
by an uncontrollable impulse, she threw one look of 
agonising intensity towards the bare slopes that 
faced the cottage over the moor. The constable 
smiled delightedly, and whispered a word to his 
friend. The latter nodded. 

“The safest way, after all, mate,” said he slowly, 
“is to search right round the ‘ouse for the steps. 
The rain’s well soaked the earth near the walls, and 
we can’t mistake the tracks.” 

The woman felt a sense of suffocation. Then she 
thrust her fingers through the handkerchief on her 
chest, and drew out a pistol. 

“This is for the first man who goes prying round 


the house!” she said, with her head held high, and 
stretching out a hand that held the weapon. The 
second constabie advanced. 

“No play-acting, if you please, madam!" His 


words had hardly left his lips when a sharp report 
sounded through the room, and died away over the 
waste of dark land. Hester, who had never willingly 
pained a living creature, had not missed her aim. 
The man, shot through the shoulder, fell back with 
a curse and a groan. Then she grew so faint that 
it seemed to her it was in a dream that the other 
man seized her, and wrenched her arms and wrists 
while she struggled and fought like a wild animal in 
a cage. She thought that the beats of her heart 
kept on saying, “ To gain time, gain time, gain more 
time for him!" She was sure that they would soon 
break the bones of her arms, as she writhed and 
twisted herself with fast-ebbing strength. And the 
first constable never forgot how she looked as she 
fell backwards at last, with her eyes fixed on his, 
and smiling so that she showed all her beautiful 
white teeth. In that final struggle the handker- 
chief on her head was loosened, and two long golden 
strands of hair fell on the floor at his feet. He let 
go his hold and cried out in surprise. The woman, 
still with that odd triumphant smile on her lips, 
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was utterly outwearied; she lurched, and fell, and 
an arm caught her as her head was about to strike 
the ground. 


In a cold dawn, when the sea-fog hung low, a 
traveller, wearing rough working clothes, and a 
young woman who looked ill and trembling, went 
wearily on board a sailing ship that was bound for 
Australia. 

When the sun was higher, and the silver mist 
had lifted a little from the moor, a small group of 
men stood near the cottage in the midst of the silent 
expanse. One of them, in uniform, who lingered a 
little apart, slowly pushed open the door of the 
house and looked in. A rigid figure—that of a 
woman—lay on the floor. A rough log of wood 
had been placed under her head, and someone had 
thrown a cloak over her feet and skirt. But the 
face was uncovered. It was white and cold as 
marble, and had perhaps been praised for its beauty 
in days when she had been younger and happier. 
Even now, as one long golden streak fell upon it 
from the unshuttered window, the man fancied that 
it smiled. F. H. 








LETTERS TO THE 


THE CZAR’'S CIRCULAR. 


S1r,—There is, it seems to me, some danger that the unusual 
number of exciting events with which the month of September 
has been filled may prevent the Czar’s Circular in favour of 
European disarmament from receiving the attention which it 
Yet no one will deny that the mere suggestion of a 
reduction of armaments coming from such a quarter is an event 
of the very highest importance in European history, and I think 
few will deny that, if it could be accomplished, it would 
enormously increase the happiness of a large part of the human 
race 

When the Circular was first given to the world it provoked 
two opposite and irreconcilable criticisms. By one set of critics 
it was denounced as a clever manceuvre veiling some deep design 
on the part of Russia for further acquisitions of territory at the 
expense of her neighbour. By another set it was derided as 
Utopian and impracticable. As I have said, these two theories 
are mutually destructive, and I do not think I need waste your 
readers’ time by discussing the former of them. It seems to be 
now generally admitted that the Circular is due to the Czar’s 
own initiation, and has sprung from his own earnest desire for 
the preservation of European peace, a desire which is, to a 
certain sense, a bequest from his father the late Czar. 

It is quite possible to believe this, and yet to recognise the 
fact that the action of some of the Czar’s representatives, 
especially in China, has been irritating, aggressive, and danger- 
ously provocative of war. The old maxim, “ Surtout point de 
ble,” is certainly one which Russian diplomatists, seeking to 
seore a point against a rival ambassador, do not always bear 
sufficiently in mind. 

Dismissing the idea that the Czar’s Cireular is a deep-laid 
scheme of Machiavellian policy, I come to the much more 
dangerous criticism, that it seems to have been drafted in the 
ehancery of Utopia. On this point I think it is important to 
observe what the Circular is not, as well as what it is. 

I do not find in it any attempt tointroduce the Millenniam by 
Imperial Ukase, any affirmative response to the ery of a well- 
known Austrian authoress: “ Lay down your arms!” It is not 
the immediate disbandment of the armies of Europe which the 
Czar proposes, but it is the limitation of those armies; it is a 
proposal that their indefinite increase shall cease, and, if possible, 
that some steps—gradual and tentative steps, no doubt—shall 
be taken towards their diminution. 

I need not quote the figures which show the enormous size 
of the armies of the five great Continental States, nor the 
budgets which bear on their faces evident signs of approaching 
bankrup'cy—at any rate, for some of those States—if the present 
mad race of militarism continues unchecked. 

In these ciceumstances, what is more natural, or more in 
accordance with the dictates of the merest common sense, than 
that some one of the Powers should ery “ Halt”! and what more 
ominous of good than that the proposal should come from the 
one Sovereign who, as an autocrat, has the most absolute power 
of giving effect to his wishes, undismayed by the fear of 
awkward interpellations in Parliament or the su ‘den suecess 
of votes of want of confidence? The Conference suggested by 
the Czar will undoubtedly be held. I trust that, as far as our 
country is concerned, our representatives will go into that 


EDITOR. 


desery es, 


Conference with a fixed determination to make it, if possible, a 
success. 


I do not expect to see heroic remedies administered, 











If the Powers could only agree to reduce their armaments 5 per 
cent. in each year between 1899 and 1909, that would be a boon 
the blessing of which would be at once felt all over Europe, and 
which, to take the case of one country alone, would save Italy 
from ruin and despair. Why need the question of guaranteeing 
the status quo be raised by France or any other nation? Pro- 
portional disarmament will leave the statical conditions of 
military problems the same as they are now. If France thinks 
she has a chance of winning back Alsace and Lorraine now, her 
chances will surely be the same when her army and that of 
Germany are both reduced to half their present strength. 

(Questions of detail, of course, must arise, and will require the 
exercise of the best brains and the highest statesmanship of 
Europe to solve them. But all the Finance Ministers of Europe, 
who know how impossible is the long continuance of the present 
state of affairs, will be on the side of the Czar, on the side of 
the lovers of peace and the friends of humanity. 

May England give a cordial and strenu us support to the 
wisest proposal that has been made by any monarch in this 
century.— Yours faithfully, THos. HopGKIN 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


Your reviewer is disposed to qnestion the claim of 
Robert Guillemard, the soi-disant author of “ The Adventures 
of a French Sergeant,” to be the man who killed Nelson. 
The very mild doubt which he expresses with regard to 
“A French Sergeant’s” veracity seems to me to be more 
than justified. The writer of the memoirs, however, does 
more than merely “insinuate,” as your reviewer states, that 
he was the man who fired the fatal shot. “ From the mo- 
ment in which he (Nelson) received his wound,” he writes, 
“and the position of the wound itself, I could not doubt for a 
moment that I was the author.” As your reviewer points out, 
the English accounts agree that all the men in the mizen-top of 
the Redoutable were shot dead, and left no memoirs. They 
are, indeed, even more explicit. The man who fired the shot 
which killed Nelson was actually seen to do so by an old 
quartermaster on the Victory. He was easily distinguished by 
a glazed cocked hat, and a white frock which he wore. He was 
shot by two midshipmen, Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, and 
after the Redoutab/e was taken, he was found dead in the 
mizen-top, with one ball through his head and another through 
his breast. 

Guillemard, moreover, lays stress upon ‘the position of the 
wound itself,” in support of his claim. According to his 
narrative, Nelson was “ wounded in the right shoulder by 
a ball, which penetrated obliquely, and broke the spine of 
the back.” These particulars, be it noted, he did not learn 
until the evening, when he was taken on board the Victory 
with the other survivors of the Redoutable’s crew. Now 
Nelson was not wounded in the right shoulder, but in the 
left. If Guillemard did the deed, therefore, he eculd hardly 
have been where he says he was. And, altogether, the evi- 
dence does not convince one that he was.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN MANSON. 


SIR, 


London, September 28th. 


“CHURCH AND STATE.” 

S1r,—It becomes increasingly difficult to reply to your 
correspondent, Mr. W. Day, who evidently attributes to me 
views and arguments of which I am totally unconscious. I 
decline to be made responsible for those “ dignitaries of the 
Church” to whom Lord Penzance’s judgment is, according to 
your correspondent, uncongenial. Iam certainly unaware of any 
desire to “draw emoluments from the State without being 
subject to State regulation.” If Mr. Day will kindly refer back 
to my first letter (August 6th) he will tind that I deprecated the 
removal of State-control—unless, indeed, the time had eome for 
the whole existing machinery to be abolished together, which I 
donbt, I did, indeed, point out that the enforcement of a rigid 
uniformity was undesirable in more ways than one. It militates 
against the comprehensive spirit of our Church, and against our 
English views of personal liberty ; and, moreover, would be as 
likely to be enforced from the Ritualist as from the Protestant 
point of view—more likely, perhaps, considering the leanings of 
the majority of Bishops. (It has been suggested, from the 
“ Protestant ” side, that the Bishops ought to have more power, 
to enable them to put down “ Ritualist vagaries,” but, as already 
mentioned, I question whether most of them would do it.) 

The utility of State-control has been demonstrated (in 
spite of difficulties oceasioned by eumbrous and antiquated 
procedure) in cases like that of Bishop Cslenso, when the Privy 
Council maintained the right of a free and unbiassed search 
after truth in the face of the combined Ritualist and Evangelical 
clements. 

But the whole question opens up a number of issues, which 
ean only be dealt with by means of the fullest histori-al and 
other knowledge—e.q. it is a mistake (as Freeman pointed out 
long ago) to speak of a State-endowed Chureh in England. 
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The Chureh’s endowments originated in private benefactions ; 
and this holds good even of Royal foundations—when Henry VI. 
founded King's Coll ve, for instance. he did so in the capacity of 

pivate individual, not as a king. Whether these benefactions 
were always justifiably obtained, is another matter; so is the 
right of the State to deal with such property, however acquired. 
[ cannot hold (as some appear to do) that it stands quite on the 
same footing as private property, and ought not to be interfered 

by any power on earth.—Y ours, ete., / iE A 


> mber 22nd 


MARGARET. 


~—- 


j le is the little Margaret 

That dropped from the stars! 
Her face is fair as those that look 
Th 1 gold bar 
Down on t earth 
At ttir 
Her W e ly pearl 
Ins 18 Gd » | ’ . 
Hex 5 al y j ] blue 
Than they ar rue, 
Viol all und dew 
ei is like ) thi iF 4 
from fairyland 
I dare not touch her golden hair 
With the most reverent hand, 
I dare not look into her eyes 
With these of mine, . 
Lest I should sully tho pure deeps 


Yet, little Margaret, were I to look 
| 
! 


song, long eno 
> 
, 


izh, who knows 

ut the pure light that flows 

Up from your maiden soul, 

Through those pure wells, 

Might with its gentle urgence 

Wash my soul, 

As men grow pure in reading some pure book, 
And only sweetness may surround the rose, 


O little Margaret that dropped from the stars! 
Some day the prince will come from fairyland 
And take your hand, 

And lead you back once more 

To all that fairyland from which you came, 

To the strange seas so holy and so calm, 

Where, deep in the ocean of his love, 

Your face, his pearl, 

Shall feel his shadow o’er you, 

Like some palm 

That grows by the deep deep Indian sea, 

And loves some pearl 

Rocking and shimmering thousanc agues low; 
bet ote ai oe g isand leagues below ; 
Back to those flower-beds 

Where grew your eyes, 

And to those morning skies 

From which you fell, 

Our little Margaret that dropped from the stars. 


RIicHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 


ON THE LENGTH OF NOVELS, 


‘DITORS should really be a little more careful 
4 over their headlines. After a prolonged holiday, 
chiefly spent in novel-writing, I returned to London 
the other day to engage once more in the serious 
business of authorship, which (as everybody knows) 
consists in haggling with publishers. Naturally, my 





first act, after removing the stains of travel, was to 
open the Morning Post and assure myself that 
nothing desperate had befallen the social fabric of 
England during my absence. The first words to 
“atch my eye were these, in large capitals: “Is the 
Novel Extinct? ’ 

It gave me a severe shock: for I had believed no 
possibility more remote. Indeed, when I left 
London, the newspapers were asking: “ Is the Novel 
Destined to Devour all Other Forms of Literature?” 
and the custodians of Free Libraries were joining in 
a tearful affirmative. “ What,’ I asked, “can have 
happened in the meanwhile? Mr. Hall Caine has 
not published anything this summer. Messrs. 
Harmsworth, indeed, have issued a_ threepenny 
magazine at threepence-halfpenny, with an intima- 
tion that they do not believe in writers of established 
repute, and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, by way 
of giving practical expression to that belief, 
was a contributor to the first number. But 
surely this has not extinguished the novel. 
It has not even extinguished Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, over whose prostrate bodies the 
Novel could alone be reached. Sir Walter Besant 
has not, as yet, founded his College for Young 
Novelists. Stay, though—can M. de Rougemont be 
at the bottom of this? We know that the Wide 
World Magazine publishes no fiction, for its editor 
has told us. He also asserts, with all the energy of a 
discoverer, that truth is stranger than fiction. And 
strangeness being first requisite of modern magazine 
literature, with the help of M. de Rougemont and 
the British Association he may already have swept 
the mushroom growth of novel-writing off the field 
of literary endeavour.” 


With this reflection came the first gleam of hope. 
With a little practice, I told myself, we novelists 
can easily produce that kind of truth which is 
stranger than fiction. Nay, we have proved that we 
cannot all be artists; but, thank Heaven! we can all 
be freaks. Within a week I can tell the public what 
it feels like to sleep with one’s feet on the pillow; 
a kodak, held upside down, will put to the blush 
all my painful inventions of the last ten years; I 
can collect three-legged rabbits, or construct a 
locomotive out of postage-stamps, or write letter- 
press to surround the photographs of triplets, 
perhaps even against writers of established repute 
in veracity. 

But on perusing the article I discovered its 
substance to be less terrifying than its headline. 
The writer had recently been present (it appeared) 
when an “old literary band” astonished a company 
by inquiring wistfully, “I wonder if we shall ever 
have the novel again?” His hearers, consider- 
ing the number of new novels just published or 
announced, deemed the question “ supererogatory.” 
“You misundérstand me,” said the old literary 
hand; and he went on to explain that Messrs. 
Kipling, Doyle, Weyman, and the rest, write only 
short stories, contes, episodes. “I want a novel, 
like ‘Bleak House,’ or ‘ David Copperfield,’ or 
‘Esmond,’ or ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’. , . 
I want a meal, not a morsel, of a book. The writers 
I have named provide only morsels—snacks—good, 
agreeable snacks, but still only snacks, when I should 
like to sit down to a sqnare dinner.” 


“His meaning, then, was plain,” said the writer 
in the Morning Post. Well, yes, plain enough, 
perhaps, but not accurately expressed. “ A Gentle- 
man of France,” for instance, is certainly shorter 
than “David Copperfield” or “The Cloister and 
the Hearth”; bat it is quite as certainly neither 
a short story, nor a conte, nor an episode. The 
evening newspapers are not “extinct” because 
they happen to be shorter than the Morning Post. 
And a novel may be a novel though it run but to the 
length (let us say) of “Silas Marner.” Turgueneff’s 


” 





“Dimitri Rondine is decidedly shorter than 
| Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace”: yet I should imagine 
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it to be quite as worthy of the name of “ novel.” 
And a gentleman who complains of the flimsiness 
of modern stories must surely be unaware of the 
existence of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Scott’s novels averaged from 200,000 to 250,000 
words. But Dickens and Thackeray were the 
champion long-distance men. “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
contains about 350000 words, and “ David Copper- 
field”’ and “ Bleak House” are longer. Thackeray's 
record was 450,000, with “The Newcomes” (un- 
beaten, I should fancy; but, on second thoughts, 
George Eliot must run him hard with “ Middle- 
march ” and “ Deronda"), and “ Esmond,” his shortest 
novel, runs to 230,000. I take the statistics from 
the Morning Post. Some of the foreigners, notably 
Damas, must beat these figures easily. Twenty 
years ago the average cargo of a “three-decker” 
was 150,000 words; and to-day, with the disappear- 
ance of the “ three-decker,’ novels have shrunk to 
80,000, to 70,000, and less. “ A novel of Dickens or 
Thackeray therefore is equal, in bulk alone, to four 
or five latter-day novels or romances.” 


The 


Writer goes on to give a matter-of-fact 
explanation of this shrinkage. The drop from 
250,000 to 150,000 was brought about by the 


magazines—space for 10,000 or 12,000 words a month 
being all that an editor could afford, and twelve 
months being the length of time usually fixed for a 
novel to run. The second drop, from 150.000 to 
$0,000 or 70.000, was brought about by the libraries, 
some three years ago, when they laid an embargo on 
the “ three-decker,” and publishers began to issue 
novels in one volume at six shillings. I conceive 
this explanation to be a true and sufficient one; and 
{ suppose that the editors first, and the libraries 
afterwards, followed their judgment of what the 
public wanted, and that their judgment was a sound 
one. If so, I do not see that authors have any right 
to quarrel with the change. There are certain ways 
in which Heaven forbid that an author should seek 
first to please the public and afterwards to please 
his own taste. There are others in which he may 
quite legitimately hold that the public has a right to 
be considered. If novel-writing be an art, sois the 
construction of beautiful drinking cups: and the 
artist has no right to say, “ Whatever the buyer 
ray demand, I shall construct drinking cups of such 
and such a size.” Orif he have the right, certainly 
he would serve no wise end in exercising it. That 
the Vikings drank out of flagons is no reason why 
we should construct flagons for an age which 
demands champagne glasses. Our business is to 
discover the needs of our generation, and, accept- 
ing the limits imposed, to make our work as 
beautiful as possible within them. I have heard 
talk that length of a novel lies implied, in germ, 
in its conception; and that none but the novelist 
has a right to say how long his novel shall be. 
But the greatest painters have accepted commissions 
to decorate churches, and have not insisted on re- 
modelling the architecture to give themselves more 
room; and the siza of a painting to-day depends 
on conditions as severely practical as those which 
govern the length of a six-shilling novel. Indeed, 
when I consider the ugliness of the modern six- 
shilling novel, it occurs to me to wonder if we have 
yet gone far enough in our concessions. My own belief 
is that we have yet to hit on a compromise which 
shall give us books not only worth reflecting on when 
they have been read, but easy to read, convenient 
to handle, comely and decent to look upon. Novel- 
ists, in fact, might tame and subdue their magnifi- 
cent conceptions to the service of their fellow-men, 
and try to conceive of a book—its contents and its 
dress, its style, its print and its binding—as a 
whole, a beautiful thing made up of beautiful 
parts. I never knew a good novelist careless 
about his type, his illustrations, his title-pages: 
and the same scrupulousness should at least help 
him to cut out his superfluous moralisings. 


A. T. Q. C. 











REVIEWS. 


A HERO PAINTED BY HIS WORSHIPPER. 
(First NOTICE.) 


Bismarck: Some Secret Paces or His Hi Being 
a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty-five years’ 
private and personal intercourse with the great Chancellor, 


In three volumes. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


fig book belongs to a class by itself. Itis nota 
_ biography; that goes without saying. Neither 
is it a study of Bismarck’s life and character; the 
author is too much of a pure worshipper to study 
his hero from outside, nor has he attempted to 
present any general picture of the great Chancellor. 
Perhaps it comes nearest to what we call table 
talk, for the most interesting and instructive parts 
are the records of conversations with Bismarck 
—mostly conversations with the author himself, but 
sometimes conversations reported by third 
parties. In form it is a diary kept by Dr. Busch 
from 1870 —when he entered Bismarck’s service as a 

in the F Office without any 

till 1890, when the Chancellor retired. 
the entries, which are sometimes put 
down from day to day, sometimes at long intervals, 
relate to Bismarck, who is to Dr. Busch a sun 
illuminating the whole sky, and gilding whatever he 


touches. 


NAR w 
LORY, 


also 


subordinate reign 
definite post 


Nearly all 


The Doctor avows his hero-worship witha 
frankness and a fulness which might satisfy Carlyle. 
For him, “ panegyric (of his hero) is superfluous, and 
fault-finding an impossibility.” He is not afraid to 
recount sayings which may excite the displeasure, 
or even the disgust, of less thorough-going admirers. 
“The picture may present harsh and rough features, 
but it has hardly a single ignoble trait.” . .. “Its 
crudeness only adds its truth to nature, its 
individuality, and its clearness of outline.” He 
assures us that Bismarck gave him complete freedom 
to record everything, declaring there was nothing 
which he cared to keep secret, and he declares that 
as he regularly took down what fell from Bismarck 
the same day on which it was uttered, and is 
possessed of a very accurate and retentive memory, 
he is positive of the truth of all that he has here 
given to the world. 

No one who has had any experience of endeav- 
ouring to record the words as weil as the substantial 
purport and effect of conversations will carry his 
confidence in the absolute correctness of the Doctor’s 
record so far as the Doctor himself has done. Many 
people, both among the late Chancellor's friends and 
among his opponents, will altogether deny that 
correctness. Nevertheless, we are disposed, and we 
believe mostreaders will be disposed, to hold thestate- 
ments here given to be accurate in substance and, in 
the main, accurate in form also. The internal evi- 
dence is strongly in their favour; they agree with 
Bismarck's way of looking at things; they are what 
it would have been almost impossible to invent; 
the very abruptness and harshness of their form, 
their bitterness, their want of discretion and good 
taste and good feeling are not inconsistent with 
what we know from other sources of the Chan- 
cellor’s way of talking. Though Dr. Busch shares 
most of his hero’s hatreds and gives them em- 
phatic expression, there is no reason to suspect 
him of wishing to paint—as Froude seems to 
have painted, in the case of Carlyle—a less at- 
tractive portrait than the truth. Bismarck was 
not ashamed of what outside observers called 
his faults and weaknesses. He rather gloried in 
them. So does Dr. Busch. Seldom in literature or 
in history have we met so good a hater. The 
atmosphere of the whole book is full of scorn, 
detraction, and bitterness. Nearly everyone who is 
mentioned is mentioned for evil, from the emperors, 
kings, and queens downwards. When a man receives 
praise, it is almost always coupled with a touch of 
good-natured contempt for his weakness. The one 
exception is to be found in the small group of 
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devoted followers and servants of the Chancellor, 
among which Lothar Bucher (a remarkable man, 
and the source of much in modern German politics) 
is by far the most prominent and also the most 
interesting figure. 

Believing this picture of Bismarck and his 
relations to those who surrounded him to be in 
the main a faithful picture, and thinking that 
much of what we hear regarding him from his 
own mouth is not less valuable than Cicero's 
Letters, as the portraiture of a personage who played 
a great part in a striking and changeful time, 
we rate the book high, and think it will long hold 
its place as a source of information. From the 
side of literary art it has indeed no great merit. 
Where Dr. Busch discusses political questions he 
is apt to be dull, and the long extracts from the 
articles in the newspapers which he wrote at 
Bismarck’s order, and which fill a considerable part 
of the second volume, are mostly heavy in style as 
well as brutal in tone. It is only when he is report- 
ing the Chancellor’s own words, or when personal 
bitterness sharpens his pen in the sketches of those 
whom he dislikes, that he is pointed and telling. 
The worth of these volumes lies not in their form 
but in their substance. So much of that substance 
is interesting that it is hard to select special topics 
for discussion. All we shall attempt is to indicate 
in the rest of this article what light the book 
throws on the general history of the time, and in 
another article what sort of an impression it conveys 
of the character and methods of Bismarck himself 
—certainly the most forceful personality who has 
appeared in the politics of Continental Europe since 
the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

That the book is not history the author himself 
admits. Inone of his lastinterviews with Bismarck the 
latter said: “ One day,long after my death, Biischlein” 
(dear little Busch) “ will write the secret history of 
our times from good sources.” Biischlein replied, 
“Yes, Serenity, but not a real history—I cannot do 
that—rather a compilation of good materials, con- 
scientiously collected, and placed in a proper light.” 
Biischlein was right. He has given us only materials, 
and these materials will require to be used with care 
and critical acumen by the historian of the future. 
They do not necessarily contain what happened, but 
what Bismarck thought had happened, or perhaps 
what he wished people to think had happened, for 
he was far from scrupulous about truth, as this book 
abundantly proves. Nevertheless there are some 
materials in the book which have the value of 
first-hand and incontrovertible evidence. These are 
the letters, such as those given in the third volume, 
from the Emperor William I. to his Chancellor, and 
the correspondence which passed, at the time of 
Bismarck’s resignation, between him and William II. 
Next to these in worth come the contemporaneously 
recorded outbursts of Bismarck himself, spoken in 
private, with no possible motive to deceive. Very 
interesting in this category are the glimpses we 
get of his attitude during the war with France—of 
his ferocity towards the French, of his anger at the 
long delay in beginning the bombardment of Paris. 
Lower in order, but often instructive, are the in- 
structions for working the press. There is nothing 
more curious in the book than the illustrations it 
gives of the way in which German newspapers 
were (as, indeed, they still are) used by the Ger- 
man Government, being constantly made the 
vehicles not only of his views of policy, but of 
violent attacks upon those whom he wished to 
injure. There were even instances in which he 
directs attacks to be made upon members of the 
royal family. The reader will note one curious in- 
stance in which he instructs a journal to deny the 
authenticity of the extracts published by Dr. 
Geffcken from the Emperor Frederick's Diary, while 
on the same page we find that, as he had convinced 
himself that the extracts were authentic, he goes on 
to suggest other arguments for disparaging its 
significance. These instructions for the press often 
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contain, incidentally, indications of the line which 
Bismarck was pursuing which reveal his motives, 
and the way in which a question presented itself to 
him, more clearly than his speeches in the Diet or 
any despatches to foreign courts. 

One receives all through these volumes a strong 
impression of the political isolation in which he 
lived. He tolerated no approach to equality in any 
colleague; indeed, he had no colleague in the 
English sense of the word. He formed no school; 
he prepared no successor to follow in his wake and 
carry out his ideas. And though he had many 
difficulties to contend with in the two legislatures, 
Prussian and German, he seems to have been more 
seriously worried and annoyed by the Court or 
domestic influences, and especially those proceeding 
from the two Empresses, the consorts of William I. 
and of Frederick. Those who in England disparage 
parliamentary government and affect to envy the 
Minister who has only his Sovereign to reckon 
with may be advised to study this side of 
Bismarck’s career. He had no illusions regarding 
Sovereigns. As he said, he had seen three Emperors 
in their nakedness. He was a Legitimist and a 
Monarchist, not from any sentiment, but rather 
from contempt of Parliamentarism and all its 
ways, and from his belief that Germany was not 
fitted for that kind of government. Some of the 
judgments passed on prominent personages are 
interesting. Bismarck did not hate Louis Napoleon 
but despised him. “Stupid and sentimental” is 
his standing phrase of comment. He did not 
like Mr. Gladstone, though we find no definite 
characterisation of that most famous of his con- 
temporaries. He liked Thiers more than he respected 
him, but thought meanly of Jules Favre. When 
he comes to speak of his German opponents, 
dislike destroys discrimination. Mommsen, Lasker, 
Georg von Bunsen, and nearly all the rest of the 
Liberals, are to him merely crotchety and im- 
practical Professors. 

To his own character as disclosed in the book 
we shall return in another article. 


THE YUKON VALLEY. 

Tue Yukon Territory. Introduction by F. Mortimer 
Trimmer, F.R.G.S. Map and Illustrations. London: 
Downey & Co., Ltd. 

THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO BEHRING 
Srraits. By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. Map and 
Illustrations. London: Chatto & Windus. 

WE presume that the idea of publishing in a single 

volume Dall’s account of his expedition to Alaska 

in 1866-68, Dr. George Dawson’s narrative of 
his exploring expedition in the Yukon district in 

1887, and extracts from Mr. William Ogilvie’s 

Report of his journeys in the same region in 

1896-97, must be credited to Mr. Mortimer Trimmer, 

and that is, perhaps, why Mr. Trimmer’s name 1s 

printed in large capitals and Dall, Dawson, and 

Ogilvie in small capitals. Nor can we honestly say 

that Mr. Trimmer’s contribution makes up in quality 

what it lacks in quantity. He has not himself 
been in the Yukon territory, but he has “had the 
advantage of meeting a number of times with 
practical men—miners and prospectors—from the 

Yukon,” and “ comparing the accounts of the Yukon 

country given to me by these with what is set out 

in the chapters following here, I find there is little 
that can profitably be added.” No doubt Dr. George 

Dawson and Mr. Ogilvie will appreciate the compli- 

ment; but why, having arrived at this admirable 

conclusion, did Mr. Mortimer Trimmer write aD 
introduction at all, and how did he induce a firm of 
publishers to republish collectively three narratives 
which, separately, are not wholly inaccessible to 
such of the public as may be interested in the 

Yukon territory and its gold deposits? And why, 

to address a question to the publishers, having 

undertaken the republication, did they permit them- 
selves to offer the public illustrations so unspeakably 
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bad as those which this volume contains? Of the 
narratives of Dall, Dawson, and Ogilvie nothing 
need be said. * They stand in no need of any intro- 
duction from Mr. Trimmer, and we can only regret 
to see them turned to account in a particularly bad 
example of the unlovely art of book-making. 

Mr. Harry de Windt, too, has given us a dis- 
appointing book. It is offered in part execution of 
no mean programme—* New York to Paris by Land,” 
a programme that, leaving New York in May, 1896, 
was to slant the continent to Juneau at the mouth 
of the Taku River, thence describe the curve of the 
Yukon to St. Michael's, next trip the inconsiderable 
passage Of Behring Straits on ice, or, if this should 
prove impracticable, by means of the American 
revenue-cutter Bear. The Siberian coast attained, 
the expedition would then traverse Asia vid Ana- 
dyrsk, Okhotsk, Yakutsk, and Irkutsk, whence it 
would proceed to Europe smoothly by road and rail. 
But like other tall programmes this one, too, was 
not to be s9 easily executed. After crossing Behring 
Straits—not on ice—the expedition’s outfit was 
seized by the Chief of Indian Point, and its progress 
stopped short. Even without the seizure of the 
outfit, the land journey from Indian Point to 
Anadyrsk was impracticable. The part of the 
programme actually executed ought, however, to 
have furnished material enough for an interesting 
book of travel. If the record is disappointing, it is 
due to its mode of treatment. Perhaps the chief 
charm of a book of travel is the sensation it yields 
the reader of accompanying the traveller, step for 
step, into the unknown, and every morning when 
striking tent, knowing as little as the traveller 
himself what discoveries, adventures, new experi- 
ences await him before pitching tent again at night- 
fall. In the serious narrative of the born traveller— 
in Bruce, Cook, Livingstone, Schweinfurth, Stanley—- 
the reader every morning is stimulated by the sense of 
planting his every footstep down into the unknown, 
and beholding a new world unveiling itself. With- 
out formal introduction he spontaneously picks up 
confidential acquaintance with all the personnel of 
the expedition, and personally shares its fortunes. 
Scientific profit apart, his interest and fancy are 
engaged in the story as much asin any “ Canterbury 
Tales” or stirring Scott or Fenimore Cooper romance. 

Why should Mr. de Windt systematically dis- 
count the realistic halo of iosmance that uniquely 
invests travel? The work is fairly well stocked 
with “ guide-book” information, but hardly any 
air of personal adventure lends its charm to a page 
—till at least we reach Siberia. This negation of 
the “joy of travel” is not due to inherent barren- 
ness of adventure in the field of travel. Alaska is 
still in large part virgin soil, and a simple, straight- 
forward narrative of 1,800 miles, by water and by 
land, through such high latitudes, would need no 
more than its proper spice of peril and difficulty to 
whet and gratify the universal appetite for adven- 
ture. Is the author’s self-effacement due to any 
self-denying ordinance? Hardly. The frontispiece 
shows “the author in Tchuktchi dress,” and other 
passages clear him of the charge of inordinate shy- 
ness. Yet the book is throughout written less in 
the way of narrative than of geographical mono- 
graph. Narrative is only supplementary. At 
“ Dyea,” near the head of the Lynn “Canal,” i.e. 
before the expedition is fairly under way, the reader 
is told in the lump about the geography of Alaska 
in the style of an encyclopedia article. He learns 
beforehand the sporting capacity (or incapacity, 
rather) of the whole tract of 2,400 miles from that 
Spot to St. Michael’s. Were he in hope of a daily 
plunge into the unknown his expectation is corrected 
in time. Dates, too, an indispensable element of 
realism, are here few and far between. Of the 
time, eg. taken in the crazy and enormously 
Overloaded Rustler to make the hundred miles 
from Juneau to “Dyea,” the reader is in the 
dark—let him look about him as he will. Of the 
expedition, the reader finds its head to be the 





author of the book; the second man to be “ George 
Harding, an old fellow-traveiller”; and the third 
man completing it “Joe Cooper, an old-timer, re- 
turning to the Yukon gold-fields,” whose name we 
lose at Forty-Mile City. At Sheep Camp, Father 
Batnum joins the expedition. He is “a truly 
welcome addition to our trio. No better traveller 
or more genial companion ever sat over a camp fire.” 
Few (we are told) ever “ took on” our good priest at 
repartee and went away unscathed. Still, the reader 
fares none the better for the addition. The priest 
enlivened the expedition, not the narrative. His 
recorded bon imot falls a trifle flat in the report. 
From the safe shore, seeing the wife of a theatrical 
manager at the stern of a huge scow wading through 
heavy seas over Lake Bennett, the Father likens her 
to “ Cleopatra in her barge of state.” 

The book includes three instructive and interest- 
ing chapters on Oumwaidjik (Indian Point), where 
the author was kept a prisoner for forty days. 
Walrus, seal, and deer supply almost the whole 
economy of Indian Point. Whalebone yields beams 
and supports for the huts; seal oil and broken deer 
bones, fuel; walrus hides constitute the timber for 
boats and for the walls and roofs of buildings; 
walrus thongs serve as ropes; hair-seal skin supplies 
clothing and shoe leather. The men are out fishing 
and hunting all day during the summer months ; the 
women cooking, sewing, cleaning, and _ polishing 
spears and fire-arms. Their fine needlework shows 
graceful and intricate patterns, and the blending of 
colours is in many cases distinctly artistic. The 
Tchuktchis of Indian Point are well-built men, 
averaging 5ft. Sin. in height; half a dozen, out 
of a total population of 300, being over 6ft. The 
Tchuktchis are described as marvellous marksmen, 
as expert with a rifle as with spear or harpoon. 

A word must be said about the numerous 
mistakes and misprints which should not have 
found their way into the final proofs, but the 
responsibility for which Mr. de Windt must settle 
with his proof-reader. 


THE FRENCH REFORMATION, 


Henry OF Guise AND OTHER Portraits. By H. C. 
Macdowall. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


THE period of the attempted Keformation in France 
might with advantage be restudied or retold for the 
benefit of a new generation of English readers. His 
French chapters are not the most interesting part of 
the dull book of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, which satisfied 
the cravings of our fathers. A vast deal of matter 
has come to light since, which might well be treated 
in a fresh way. The French Reformation went 
much further towards success than some people 
imagine now, and it is a curious problem whether 
its failure was due more to the want of a king like 
Henry VIII. or a queen like Elizabeth, or to the 
want of a popular leader of the moving spiritual 
power of John Knox. Socially, France was ripe for 
change. The inducement to secularise Church 
property was as great there as elsewhere. The 
abuses of the Church had, perhaps, been toned down 
a little under the influence of adversity during the 
struggle against England, when the Church in 
France was able to take up a nationalist position 
which must have had its permanent influence on 
the national mind. But still, Joan of Arc had been 
a long time dead, and there were in the France of 
the House of Valois many of the elements of a 
religious revolt. The same classes who made the 
Reformation in England—the commercial middle- 
classes allied with ambitious nobles—adopted the 
Protestant principles in France. We venture to 
think that the “ personal equation” had much to do 
with the diverse ultimate result. 

For this reason we turn to Mr. Macdowall’s book 
with some expectations of present satisfaction, and 
on the whole we are not disappointed. He has read 
widely, and has formed his opinions for himself. He 
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is impartial as between the new faith and the old. 
He has considerable literary sense, and his trans- 
lations of Agrippe D'Aubigné’s lyrics at p. 190 are 
quite admirable in their fidelity of spirit to the 
original. Three“ portraits,” or biographical sketches, 
fill the book, one of Henry of Guise, the hero of the 
Leaguers ; one of Agrippe D’Aubigné, the historian 
of the Protestant party; and a brief picture of 
Catherine of Navarre. The form which Mr. Mac- 
dowall has chosen is not the happiest. The interest 
of his book is really historical, and we hope that 
he will yet give us a connected history of those 
troubled but exciting times. But even as they 
stand the sketches have a real value, and may be 
commended to all those whose interest in the 
Reformation is not entirely martyrologistic. His 
judgments of persons and events seems to us almost 
invariably just, and the main fault we should have 
to find with the book is that it tells us little about 
the history and the feelings of the people, and too 
much about the camps and courts in which the 
Guises lived and had their being. 

And yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the feelings of the people counted for nothing in 
France of the sixteenth century. There were corners 
of the country, especially in the South, where the 
Reformers were really supported by popular enthu- 
siasm, but there is no mistaking the fact that over 
the greater part of France the whole swing of 
prejudice was against them. If France had been a 
Republic in the sixteenth century, she might none 
the less have had her St. Bartholomew. Guise, as 
“King of Paris,” might have been the moving force 
in establishing a Committee of the Public Safety. 
He was not the Robespierre, but in a sense he might 
truly be described as the Danton of the League. 
The feeling was not so much that of fidelity to the 
Pope as of dislike of religious division in France: it 
was akin to the revolutionary fervour for the Re- 
public one and indivisible. Thus Henry IV., when 
he made his recantation, was at once taken into 
favour by the Parisians, even though it was well 
understood that the Pope was still on the side of the 
Leaguers. Again there were great difficulties in 
enforcing toleration, even after it had been decreed 
by law. There was indifference in high places, in 
Henry, even in Catherine de Medicis, but the mass of 
the people were not indifferent. They might con- 
ceivably have become enthusiastic Protestants if 
there had been a man of real spiritual power among 
the leaders of the French Reformation who could 
have got the Gallican Church to break with the 
Pope, but they could not allow sectaries to spring up 
among them without concern. France, whether 
Royalist or Republican or Cesarist, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, must always be France. We 
English naturally sympathise with the Huguenots, 
and their struggles must surely appeal even to 
Catholics, who know what it is to fightin a minority, 
but it is impossible to say that they were beaten 
from any mere trick of statecraft or oppression of 
kings, as might have been said if Philip II, had 
conquered the Dutch. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER GARDNER, Colonel of Artillery 
in the Service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Edited by 
Major Hugh Pearse, with an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Temple. Portrait and Maps. London and Edinburgh : 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 

STUDENTS of the history of that romantic land 

where the most gigantic mountain masses on the 

earth's surface have piled themselves up into the 

“roof of the world” have been conscious of a 

picturesque and almost legendary figure flitting 

across the scene during the first half of this 
century. So marvellous were the adventures 
credited to Colonel Alexander Gardner, and so 
high the claims put forward on his behalf as an 


Sea and the plains of India, that, from doubting 
the authenticity of his claims, men began almost 
to doubt the existence of Gardner himself. It jc 
therefore with very genuine satisfaction that we 
welcome an attempt to gather together what 
there is of authentic information concerning one 
of the most extraordinary careers of modern times, 
Gardner was born fifteen years before the close 
of the last century on the shores of Lake Superior, 
and he died in the beginning of 1877 at Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. The ninety odd years 
of his life were stuffed so full of adventure and 
passed amid such scenes of violence and danger that 
almost the most wonderful fact in his wonderfui 
career is that he died peacefully upon his bed. 
Born in North America of a Scottish father an@ 
an English mother with an admixture of Spanish 
blood in her veins, Gardner early became 4 
wanderer. The story of his childhood and early 
manhood is only known in the barest outline, 
and indeed the materials for his whole life-story 
are so provokingly scanty that it must always be 
a matter of regret that he did not make use of 
the ample leisure of his later years to himself 
publish a connected narrative of his life and 
adventures. Gardner did at times place on record 
certain episodes in his career. His visit to Kafiristan 
was fully described in an MS. which so interested 
Sir Alexander Burnes that he borrowed the book 
from Gardner and tock it with him on his ill-fated 
mission to Kabul, where it perished in the 
destruction of the British envoy’s house. There 
are, however, still in existence some geographical 
notes made by Gardner, and an account of his 
life compiled by Mr. Frederick Cooper, an Indian 
Civil Servant who met Gardner in Kashmir when 
the old hero was eighty years of age, and took 
down from his own lips an account of his various 
travels and adventures. It is on these notes and 
on the memoir prepared by Mr. Cooper that 
Major Pearse builds up his narrative, and we 
cannot help thinking that it would have been 
better had the Editor frankly explained how 
Gardner’s papers came into his hands. Even the 
appearance of mystery should surely have been 
avoided in narrating the life of a man whose 
achievements have been the subject of so much 
criticism, and even scepticism. 

That the story which is told in this volume is in 
its main outlines absolutely authentic we see no 
reason to doubt. Such great authorities as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Sir Henry Yule, and Sir Henry 
Durand have testified in more or less general terms 
to their belief in Gardner's claim to be accepted as 
a reliable authority, and Major Pearse has been 
fortunate enough to secure an extremely interesting 
expression of opinion from the late Mr. Ney Elias, 
whose judgment will probably be accepted as final 
by Central Asian geographers. After examining 
the papers submitted to him, Mr. Ney Elias 
wrote :— There appears to me to be good internal 
evidence that as regards the main routes he pro- 
fesses to have travelled Gardner's story is truthful. 
Gardner was rather more than thirty years of age 
when he made his first real plunge into the wilds of 
Central Asia, and from that time Asia was his home. 
It is necessary, in reading his subsequent history, to 
remember that he became completely Orientalised. 
For years he was known by an Arabic name, and 
neither spoke nor heard any European language, 
adopting the dress of the country, living the life of 
the people, now driven by dire necessity to “levy 
contributions ” on peaceful traders, now fighting for 
his life against robber bands, and again passing the 
winter months in the quarters of a robber chief. AD 
episode in this period of Gardner's career was his 
taking service with the Afghan pretender, Habib- 
ulla-Khap, who was disputing the throne of Afghan- 
istan with the famous Dost Muhammed Khao. 
Gardner quickly rose in the favour of the new chief, 
and for two years or more commanded a consider- 
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Afghan princess, and for two years lived the life of 
a feudal lord in the castello which Habibulla-Khan 
had assigned to him. The end came when Dost 
Muhammed by a supreme effort overcame his rival, 
and Gardner found on returning to his home that it 
had been taken by the enemy. His wife was lying 
dead in an inner room, her hand still grasping the 
katar with which she had stabbed herself rather 
than fall into the hands of Dost Muhammed’s 
followers, and by her side the baby boy whom these 
same followers had brutally murdered. Gardner 
was once more a wanderer, and his adventures before 
he entered the service of the Lion of the Panjaub 
surpass in breathless interest anything that befell 
the boldest of Mr. Kipling’s heroes. 
For a short time before entering the service of 
Ranjit Singh, Gardner was in the employment of the 
Governor of Peshawar, but in 1832 he was invited by 
the great Maharaja to come to Lahore and take 
charge of the Sikh artillery. We cannot even out- 
line Gardner’s fortunes while in the service of Ranjit 
Singh. He was about forty-seven years of age, 
inured to hardships of every kind, a brave and tried 
soldier, prompt in action, and apparently devoid of 
that overmastering ambition which might turn 
him from a trusted agent into a dangerous rival. 
Gardner's picture of the Court of the Maharaja is 
intensely interesting. It is not, and does not profess 
to be, a complete picture, but it is full ofjthose vivid 
side-lights which serve to illume the duller pages of 
more orthodox historians. Not, indeed, that any 
picture of the marvellous Sikh confederacy which 
Ranjit Singh succeeded in building up could be 
accurately described as dull, but Colonel Gardner’s 
simple and direct story has all the charm of a 
personal narrative told with a naiveté which only 
the highest literary art can imitate. In the troubled 
times that followed the death of Ranjit Singh, 
Colonel Gardner cast in his fortunes with the Dogra 
Princes, and witnessed or took part in some of the 
most dramatic episodes of the history of modern 
India. He was brought into contact with the 
leading actors in that moving drama which ended 
in the subjection of the Punjaub to British rule, and 
the conversion cf the Sikh army from being a 
menace to our authority in India to what it now 
is—one of the most trusted and trustworthy pillars 
of our Indian Empire. When the Khalsa army was 
defeated and Ranjit Singh’s kingdom broken up, 
Gulab Singh, whom Gardner had so faithfully 
served, was appointed by the Indian Government 
Maharaja of Kashmirand Jammu. Gardner formally 
entered the service of the new Maharaja, and took 
up his residence in Kashmir, where he spent the 
remaining thirty years of his life in Oriental fashion. 
Major Pearse gives but the scantiest outline of the 
last thirty years of Gardner's long life, and it may 
be that with the close of his career in the Punjaub 
the main interest of his life came to an end. But we 
confess that we should have been glad of a little 
more information relating to this latter period. 
When Mr. Cooper encountered the old soldier 
adventurer in 1864 he fuund him “ with a gait as 
sturdy and a stride as firm as a man of fifty.” The 
photograph which is reproduced as a frontispiece to 
the present volume gives a graphic idea of the 
picturesque appearance which Gardner then pre- 
sented ; but Mr. Cooper tells us that it gives “but a 
dim idea of the vivacity of expression, the play of 
feature, the humour of the mouth, and the energy of 
character portrayed by the whole aspect of the 
man as he described the arduous and terrible in- 
cidents of a long life of romance and vicissitudes.” 
The value of the book as a contribution to the 
history of modern India is very materially in- 
creased by a series of pen-and-ink sketches of 
the other European officers whom Ranjit Singh 
gathered to his standard to assist him in perfect- 
lng the Khalsa army, which are appended to this 
account of Colonel Gardner’s wonderful career ; 
and Sir Richard Temple’s Introduction will assist 





in the story of Ranjit Singh to appreciate the 
part played by Colonel Gardner while in the 
service of the Maharaja. 


PHYSICIAN AND ARCHAZOLOGIST. 


WitiiaM Stoxes: His Lire anp Work (1804-1878). By 
his Son, William Stokes, Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen 
= Ireland. (Masters of Medicine.) London: T. Fisher 

nwin. 


SEVERAL appreciative notices have already appeared 
of the life and work of Dr. William Stokes, notably 
one written by Sir Henry Acland and published by 
the New Sydenham Society ; but none have been so 
complete as the work under review, which is to be 
welcomed as giving a succinct and accurate account 
of the career of the distinguished Irish physician, 
one of the pioneers of medicine. It may be a matter 
of debate whether a son is the best biographer of a 
father, but there have been notable examples of 
success in such biographies, and it may be said at 
once that Sir William Stokes has succeeded in 
presenting a readable and highly appreciative, if not 
very critical, notice of his father and, like all good 
biographers, has hidden his own personality. 
William Stokes belonged to a family which, 
originating in England and settling in Ireland, has 
given, both before and since his time, many dis- 
tinguished members to the learned professions, both 
of medicine and pure science. Brought up in the 
cultivated society frequenting the house of his 
father, himself a noted physician and a man of 
great friendships, young Stokes, after studying in 
Edinburgh, entered with’ enthusiasm into the 
scientific and practical work of his profession in 
Dublin. While still at Edinburgh, however, he may 
be said to have begun his life’s work by the publica- 
tion in 1825 of a small treatise on the use of the 
stethoscope, a work which may rightly be claimed as 
the first systematic English treatise on the subject. 
The stethoscope had been discovered in 1816 by 
Laennec, and it is interesting to recall in his own 
words his mode of discovery. He was consulted, he 
says, “by a young person who presented the general 
symptoms of disease of the heart, and in whom 
palpation and percussion gave no information on 
account of the patient's fatness. Her age and sex 
forbade an examination of the kind just mentioned 
(by putting the head to the chest), when I remem- 
bered the well-known acoustic fact that if the ear be 
applied to one end of a plank it is easy to hear a pin 
scratching at the other. I conceived the possibility 
of employing this property of matter in the present 
case. I took a quire of paper; I rolled it very tight 
and applied one end of the roll to the precordial 
region; leaning my ear on the other end,I was 
surprised and pleased to hear the beating of the 
heart much more clearly than if I had applied my 
ear directly to the chest.” It is almost impossible 
for the present generation to appreciate the change, 
both in the diagnosis and treatment of disease that 
the discovery of the stethoscope brought about. 
Before the use of this instrument the recognition of 
the different diseases of the lungs was extremely 
difficult, and cases of inflammation of the lungs, of 
bronchitis, and of consumption, were frequently mis- 
taken for each other, with somewhat disastrous 
results to theindividual. Stokes began the study of 
medicine soon after this great discovery, and without 
his appreciation of its value his great life-work 
could never have been accomplished. It was of 
service in directing his attention to the study of 
diseases of the chest, which he made his lifelong 
study, and which he did so much to elucidate and 
advance. Ten years after the publication of his 
book on the stethoscope Stokes began to write 
the work on diseases of the chest by which he 
attained his high eminence in the profession, and 
the publication of which marked him as one of the 
pioneers and masters of medicine. The work itself 
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local, but a Continental success. Ina review of the 
work, Sir Dominic Corrigan said that until the 
appearance of Stokes’s book, the observations pub- 
lished in 1819 by Laennec had been utilised by writers 
almost without change. “It required power and 
talent of no ordinary range to add to the production, 
to supply the omissions and correct the errors of 
such a master.” This is not the place to enter into 
a technical discussion of the value of Stokes’s medical 
work, but it may be said that the book exhibited 
the great qualities of the brilliant Irishman, not 
only as a physician, but as a scientific worker. To 
an accurate account of the signs of d'‘-eases of 
the chest as shown by a mere physical exawination, 
Stokes added a description of the symptoms shown 
by disease, explaining in a highly philosophical and 
lucid manner the lessons he had so well learnt by 
prolonged research at the bedside. Although the 
book on the chest was Stokes’s greatest work, he was 
investigating disease all his life. A list of his 
papers shows an extraordinary activity in the 
investigation of all forms of disease, taking the 
material which he found at hand in the hospital. 
As a teacher, many of his contemporaries, as well 
as his pupils, bear testimony to his great qualities. 
As a practitioner, his thoroughness and his upright- 
ness were readily recognised, and led to his great 
success. As an archeologist, he did something, 
more perhaps by way of encouragement than by 
actual work, to promote the investigation of his- 
torical buildings, such as the round towers in 
Ireland; and late in life he wrote a biographical 
memoir of his life-long friend, George Petrie, 
“arch:eologist, painter, musician, man of letters.” 

The brilliant qualities of William Stokes, both 
as a physician, as an original investigator, and as 
a man of imagination in its highest sense, led to 
rewards both by the Queen and by the Universities, 
and to the distinction of the Prussian order, “ Pour 
la Mérite.” From all points of view Stokes’s life 
Was a@ success—a success in the increase of knowledge 
in medical science, to which he directly contributed, 
and a success in his family relations and in the 
friendships which he made. His life was a lesson 
to all earnest workers. 


FICTION. 

Tue Story or A Pray. A Novel. By W. D. Howells. 
London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 

To Arms! Being some passages from the early life of Allan 
Oliphant, Chirurgeon. Written by himself; now set forth 
for the first time by Andrew Balfour. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

WHEAT IN THE Ear. By “ Alien.” London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 


Ir “The Story of a Play” had chanced to be pub- 
lished anonymously, instead of bearing, as it does, 
the name of Mr. W. D. Howells on its title-page, 
one would still have ascribed it, with the strongest 
sense of certainty, to its true author. Such, at 
least, is the impression left by a careful perusal of 
this novel—in which all Mr. Howells’s most marked 
attributes of style and thought are brought into 
high relief—by the peculiar interest which the reader 
is compelled to feel in a story almost absolutely 
devoid of incident. To create and maintain just 
such an interest in just such a story is a tour de 
force of which so few novelists are capable that their 
number could be counted on the fingers of one hand ; 
but Mr. Howells is of that little band, and in “The 
Story of a Play” he has shown once more bis com- 
mand of the secret by which, working on the small- 
est canvas, employing the least possible number of 
figures, and keeping always carefully within the 
limits of everyday life and experience, the poig- 
nant drama of human life may yet be illustrated 
with an effect of extraordinary truth and vividness. 
The bald simplicity of his actual narrative only 
serves to convince us of the consummate skill 
underlying all this seeming artlessness, which is, 








in fact, a triumph of technique. How small a 
handful of people he shows us, how ordinary 
in type, how uneventful in career! Yet these 
people grip us in bonds of sympathy and interest, 
and their cares, their qualms of disappointment and 
upleapings of ambition, as the tide of their affairs 
ebbs to and fro, stir us to feel with them at every 
little change of fortune. The plot is as simple as the 
characterisation is complex, according to the wont 
of Mr. Howells. A young journalist, Brice Maxwell, 
has, when first we meet him, done two things: he 
has married a wife and written a play. From the 
first chapter it is palpable that ambition, rather 
than love, is Brice Maxwell’s dominant note, and it 
is the story of his play that attracts all our interest, 
as he strives to insure its success, toiling painfully 
along the path of humiliation and heartsickness, 
which the budding dramatist must tread on the 
other side of the Atlantic as on this. Many are the 
“ups and downs” that attend the fate of the play 
before success crowns the end, and very vividly 
has Mr. Howells portrayed the sordid details of 
theatrical chicanery by which such a success must 
be attended. There is admirable humour, of the 
dry, analytical kind that lurks in every one of his 
character studies, in the sketch of Lancelot Godol- 
phin, the rising young actor, to whom Maxwell's 
play is first offered, and whose many vacillations 
regarding its production cause so much _ heart- 
burning to that unfortunate dramatist. Pungent, 
yet not cruel in its faithful reproduction of the 
typical jewne premier’s weakness, the carefully- 
wrought portrait of Godolphin will be recognised 
by all who have at any time come in contact 
with the inner life of the stage as a really 
brilliant bit of comedy. Equally good in its way 
is the sketch of Mrs. Maxwell, the dramatist’s newly- 
wedded wife, whose influence on the fortunes of the 
play is ever present, chiefly in the form of a jealous 
prejudice against the actress selected to embody the 
part of her husband’s heroine in that play—a part 
that has been modelled upon her own individuality. 
Louise Maxwell feels a very feminine and perfectly 
unreasonable prejudice against the woman whom 
her husband considers suitable to represent her 
idealised self, and some bitter scenes result between 
the young pair in consequence. But it all comes 
right in the end, and the reader lays down the book 
with a sensation of having witnessed a double 
comedy—that of the play and that of the marriage— 
and with a distinct impression of admiration for 
the subtlety and skill with which Mr. Howells has 
built out of the slenderest materials an absorbing 
story fall of the thrill of human emotion, and told 
with delicate art and unfailing vivacity. “The 
Story of a Play” is not for the lover of sensational 
fiction. It will appeal only to the more limited 
circle to whom subtlety of characterisation and 
polished wit are more valuable than exciting incident 
and highly-coloured sentiment. 

Mr. Allan Oliphant, the hero of “To Arms,” 
would probably have been, in real life, a bore of the 
first magnitude. Indeed, according to his own 
narrative, he began his career, not merely as a bore, 
but a boor. Mr. Balfour, the author, has doubtless 
desired in this story to set forth that dour Scotch 
temperament which marks too many of the young 
men born north of the Tweed. But a young man 
may be dour without being positively disagreeable. 
Allan Oliphant, according to his own story, must 
have been a noxious creature during the days when 
he lived at home in his father’s castellated farm 
by Tweedside, and played the fool through his love 
for fair May Wayward and his jealousy of Master 
Gering, his tutor, who had also succumbed to that 
lady’s charms. Matters improved with the young 
man after he had run away from home to make 
his fortune in Edinburgh, for here adventures 
began to fall upon him so thickly that he had no 
time either to indulge his atrocious temper Or to 
inflict his long-winded dissertations upon his reader- 
It was the year 1715, and a great deal was 
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stirring in Edinburgh in those days. Allan Oliphant 
got mixed up with mysterious strangers, and 
with one mysterious stranger in particular, who 
had such a marvellous power of disguising him- 
self that he could assume as many different forms as 
Proteus. This stranger, Dr. Solid by name, was the 
evil genius of Master Allan’s life, but this was en- 
tirely the fault of the youth himself, for Allan was 
an unmitigated and hopeless fool. Fortunately he 
found friends in Edinburgh, as even fools may do, 
and he was saved from many dangers by their 
assistance. The Edinburgh part of the story is of 
real interest, and would be more entertaining still if 
it did not contain some horrors connected with the 
dissecting-room, and the business of a resurrectionist, 
which might just as well have been omitted. Our 
author has, however, an unfortunate taste for things 
not pleasant. The plot of the story actually turns 
upon the discovery in the body of a murdered man 
of a seal which be had swallowed at the moment of 
his assassination! From Edinburgh the story takes 
us to Paris, and here the rush of incidents is still 
more rapid than it was in Auld Reekie. Allan finds 
himself a prisoner in one of the dreadful private 
prisons which in those days were maintained in 
the French capital. He only escapes from it by a 
miracle, and he has no sooner escaped than he 
manages to tumble into the Bastille, where he re- 
mains for long a captive. He is released from it 
through the agency of the famous John Law, and 
after his release accomplishes many perilous feats. 
His last and greatest exploit is the hanging of Dr. 
Solid on an Eoglish highway, a punishment which 
that worthy richly deserved. The reader who can 
exercise patience will find plenty of confused feed- 
ing in ‘To Arms!” There are many stirring scenes 
in it, and some of them are described with real 
spirit, but the opening part of the tale is tedious to 
a degree, and the whole book would be the better for 
revision and compression. 

What identity is concealed behind the pseudonym 
of “ Alien” we know not, though a feminine per- 
sonality is unmistakably indicated by many a 
significant touch in the story called “‘ Wheat in the 
Ear.” “Alien” has given us two or three novels 
before this one, and in each she has shown many 
excellent gifts as a writer of fiction. Imagination 
and vivid sympathy are marked characteristics in all 
her stories, and “ Wheat in the Ear” is no excep- 
tion. The heroine, Joan Jefferies, is a delightful 
creation, piquant and interesting beyond the 
average, and a dash of extraneous interest is 
bestowed upon her history by the fact that 
its scene is laid in New Zealand amid surroundings 
to whose wild picturesqueness the pen of “Alien” 
does ample justice. There is something very charm- 
ing in the opening chapters of the story—chapters 
in which Joan’s advent into the world is narrated 
with fascinating simplicity. Her parents, a middle- 
aged couple, long childless, are the owners of a large 
farm, and Mr. Jefferies confidently expects the 
unborn babe to be a boy, and has even settled its 
name in advance. But Joan, if she cannot succeed 
her father in the farm, according to his calculations 
beforehand, has yet much of the boy in her nature, 
and her parents’ bewildered efforts to train her into 
demure maidenhood are related with delightful 
Spirit; in fact, all the earlier portion of this clever, 
unconventional novel is as good as one could wish. 
it is only when the charming little heroine grows up 
into a rather neurotic young woman who displays 
more intellect than heart that the reader’s interest 
in her history begins to slacken. With her hasty 
and ill-considered marriage to Professor Stanton, 
42 ascetic student, the life of emotion begins for 
Joan, who makes the uncomfortable discovery that 
she loves another man. How that matter eventually 
rights itself we will not reveal, for the book, despite 
certain longueurs in its later parts, deserves to be 
read on its own merits. Meanwhile, we heartily 
Congratulate the writer on what is in the main a 
very able and original piece of work. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Str RicHarp TEMPLE possesses unquestionable claims to 
speak with authority on ‘ Picturesque India.” He entered the 
Bengal Civil Service more than half-a-century ago, and he has 
been in his time Lieutenant-Governor of that province, as well 
as Governor of Bombay and Finance Minister of India. Two 
years ago Sir Richard published his autobiography, and in its 
pages we learnt much of official life in the East, from the days 
of Lawrence and Dalhousie to those of Mayo and Lytton. The 
present book of two hundred pages is in every sense less 
ambitious ; but it is not on that account less weleome. It opens 
with a brief survey of the existing situation in India, and this 
is followed by a sketch in bold outline of what it is possible for 
a traveller to see of so vast a country between November and 
April, or, in other words, the five months in which it is safe to 
move about in the East. It is impossible in the space at our 
disposal to indicate the points of interest which Sir Richard 
Temple rapidly describes. It is enough to say that he conjures 
up scene after scene of magnificence and beauty, and adds many 
intimate touches to each picture out of the fulness of personal 
knowledge. The superb scenery of the Himalaya, and the 
possibility of a summer’s sojourn in that wild and romantic 
region are dealt with in a fascinating chapter. The big game 
which abounds in the forests is next described, and then we 
reach what is undoubtedly the most valuable part of the 
narrative—a brief but explicit account of the nationalities and 
religions of India, the power of the native princes, and the 
etiquette and customs which prevail at their courts. “The 
native princes of India, some hundreds in number, rule, in a 
sovereign capacity, about five hundred thousand square miles, 
and some sixty to sixty-five millions of people. They are 
all under the suzerainty of the British Crown. Although they 
are, in a certain sense, equal in the common quality of 
sovereignty, they are of many degree, from the prince with a 
kingdom, as large, say, as one of the kingdoms of Germany, 
down to the lesser chief, who from a height could lock all 
round his little dominion, and so be monarch of all he surveys. 
Thus by gradation they are the allies, feudatories, vassals, or 
lieges of the British Empire. As the history of their relations 
with the British Government has been diverse, so the control 
or supervision varies in kind or degree.” This control, however, 
in every case exists, and would at once become absolute in the 
event of an Imperial crisis. Sir Richard Temple thinks that 
within the lifetime of the present generation the native princes 
may become of great service to our Indian Empire. They have 
lost the old dread of absorption, and within their own terri- 
tories civil autonomy prevails. The security of their position is 
far greater now than it ever was before, with the result 
that these native courts are beginning to be centres of con- 
servative force in the Empire. The native states which 
are at the moment most interesting to English people 
are, Sir Richard thinks, Nepaul and Jammu-Cashmere. 
But there is another and smaller state in the Eastern 
Himalaya which is much less known, namely, Sikkim :— 
* It extends right up to Tibet. The frontier in that quarter— 
a meeting-point of the British and Chinese Empires—is marked 
by a series of lovely lakes, having an average altitude of 13,000 
feet above sea level. Yet another feature in Sikkim consists of 
its monasteries, belonging to what may be called the debased 
Booddhism. The umbrella-shaped roofs, the mushroom-like 
formations, the massive masonry, sometimes red-stained, the 
grotesque frescoes, the coloured wood carvings, make the 
structures look weird amidst the thick forests with the ever- 
lasting snows overhead. In the chapels, with richly painted 
walls and ceilings, the monks, in their maroon-coloured vest- 
ments and saffron silks, sing their service with an accompani- 
met of long brass trumpets, while the image of Boodha with 
ineffable calm looks down on the scene, which is one of the 
most characteristic to be seen in the whole Himalaya.” In the 
closing chapters, Sir Richard Temple deals with the Frontier 
Question, explains the machinery of government throughout the 
empire, and sketches with an appeal to statistics the social, 
political, and industrial progress of India under British rule. 


* A Brrp’s-Eye View oF Picturesque Inpra. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., ete. Illustrated. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 

Srupres 1n Texts For Famity, Caurcw, aNnpD ScHoonr. By Joserh 
Parker, D.D. In 6 vols. Vol. II. London: Horace Marshal 
& Son. 

Rozsert Lovis STEVENSON. By Margaret Moyes Black. (‘‘ Famous 
Scots’? Series.) Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. 

Vatue, Price, anD Profit. By Karl Marx. Edited by his Daughter, 
Eleanor Marx. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Tue Princrpxes or Success In LITERATURE. By George Henry Lewes. 
Edited by T. Sharper Knowlson. (The Scott Library.) London: 
Walter Scott, Ltd. 

Tae Worxs or WiruamM Swaxespearre. Edited by H. Arthur 
Doubleday. Vol. IX. (‘‘The Whitehall Shakespeare.’’) London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

Tae Husn-a-By Papens. A Book for the Bedside. By J. R. Clegg. 
With Illustrations by the Author. London; T. Fisher Unwin. 
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The book, therefore, contains a good deal more than its title 
might appear to suggest. 

Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, at the outset of a new 
volume of “Studies in Texts”—they are vigorous, uncon- 
ventional, illuminative—makes some personal allusions which 
are of interest to a wider circle than that of the ministers and 
teachers to which the book primarily appeals. In the course 
of what he terms a Literary Retrospect, Dr. Parker refers 
at some length to his own tentative and modest beginnings 
with the pen. He describes in an amusing manner his first 
rewards in literature, and the commotion which they made 
under an humble roof. This leads him to ask the question, 
“Can a young writer ever look behind him, after he has found 
seventy-five sovereigns in his private ink-horn?” To that it 
might be replied, that the first yield of the ink-horn like that of 
other gold-fields has sometimes proved to bo the last. Dr. 
Parker proceeds to give us other confessions :—‘I have known 
somewhat of the risks and enjoyments of anonymous author- 
ship. ‘Eeee Deus’ was published anonymously, humbly 
following the illustrious example of ‘Ecce Homo.’ I had many 
a secret delight in hearing men who had no particular regard 
for me frankly commenting upon this new book. If my name 
hadappeared upon the title-page I knew well what their comments 
would have been ; hence, my satisfaction in hearing unrestrained 
remarks which I knew to be independent and uanprejudiced. 
What was my delight, on my first visit to London, to be mat by 
a well-known publisher, who asked me if I would acespt £100 
as the price of my next book! I felt myself in Klondyks long 
before Klondyke was heard of.” It is pleasant to think that 
Dr. Parker feels able to add that the free use which he has 
made of the pen has been from first to last distinetly helpful to 
his work in the pulpit. 

Miss Margaret Black has just written a graceful appreciation 
of * Robert Louis Stevenson,” and it has found its way into 
print as the latest volume of the “The Famous Scots” Series. 
It proves to be more than a mere compilation, for the lady knew 
Stevenson well in far-off years, and she hal had the help, to 
some extent at least, not only of her own recollections, but of the 
brilliant and lamented novelist’s relatives and friends. Slight 
as the monograph is, and meagre though its facts in certain 
directions are, it is written not merely with fulness of sympathy 
but with sureness of touch. We are all waiting for Mr. Sydney 


Colvin’s authoritative biography, and Miss Black shows 
herself to be as eager as anyone for its appearance. Mean- 


while she has written a modest and, in certain respects, 
intimate sketch, and one which, though not strictly critical, 
is, nevertheless, marked by swift and sometimes subtle 
insight. Here is a picture of Louis Stevenson in the autumn 
of 1869, at the age of nineteen—the period when his sayings 
and doings were beginning to arouse the curiosity of his 
friends :—* There was about him in those days a whimsical 
affectation, a touch of purely delightful vanity that never 
wholly left him in later life, and that far from repelling, as 
it would have done in anyone more commonplace, was so in- 
trinsically a part of his artistie nature that it was rather 
attractive than otherwise.” His talk, moreover, was full of 
freshness and humour, and had something that was picturesque 
and original in it, whilst he himself, as these pages show, 
was invariably kind and sympathetic—at all events, to his 
youthful admirer. We gain from Miss Black’s chapters some 
pleasant light on Stevenson’s choice of a literary career, his 
pathetic wanderings in search of health, his happy marriage 
and close friendships, the coming of renown and the flight 
to Samoa. “ His nature, fresh and boyish to the end, troubled 
itself not at all with social questions, so he dipped his pen 
into the wells of old romance, and painted for us characters 
so alive with strength and with humour that they live with 
us as friends and comrades when the creations of the problem 
novelists have died out of our memories with the problems 
they propound and worry over. His books are bright, breezy, 
cheerfal, rich in idealism, full of chivalry, and they have in 
them a glamour of genius, a power of imagination, and a spirit 
of purity which make them peculiarly valuable in an age when 
these things are too often conspicuous by their absence from 
the novel of the day. His essays are full of a quaint, delightfal 
humour, his verses have a dainty charm, and in his tales he has 
given us a little picture gallery of characters and landscapes 
which have a fascination all their own.’ As for the rest, it may 
be as well to borrow a typical passage. Miss Black is probably 
right in thinking that Louis Stevenson was greater than any- 
thing he ever wrote, and she is certainly right in saying that he 
will be remembered and revered, not merely as a writer of 
renown, but as a man whose short life has the value which 
belongs to patience and courage. Sense and sensibility are 
in these pages, as well as knowledge and delicate discrimination. 

We have only space to mention two or three other books, 
which, in trath, hardly call for more than passing remark. 
“Value, Price, and Profit,” is an address which Karl Marx 
delivered in 1865 to an assembly of working men. It was found 
amongst his papers, and now appears for the first time in print, 
with a brief introduction by his daughter, the late Mrs. Marx 
Aveling. It touches ona variety of economic problems from 
the standpoiat of Socialism, and puts in a brief, if rough, form 














many of the arguments that afterwards found expression in the 
agthor’s well-known book, “ Das Kapital,” which was published 
at Hamburg two years later—Many counsels of perfection for 
aspirants in letters will be found in the latest volume—the one 
hundred and fifth, by the way—of the Scott Library. It is a 
reprint of “ The Principles of Success in Literature,” by the 
late George Henry Lewes, a man whose fame has been curiously 
eclipsed by that of his wife, the lady who elected to go down 
to posterity as “ George Eliot.” It is possible to pick up many 
sound hints from these pages, without pinning one’s faith 
unreservedly to George Henry Lewes’s oracular deliverances,- 

Messrs. Constable’s Whitehall Shakespeare has now reached 
the ninth of its projected twelve volumes: the present instal- 
ment contains the text of Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Troilus and Cressida. There are good glossaries. This 
edition is charmingly printed, and is edited by Mr. Doubleday 
with scholarly care.—“ The Hush-a-By Papers” is the title of 
an excessively silly volume of cheap pleasantries. The illus- 
trations are supposed to be provocative of broad grins, though 
many people may find them irritating, if not depressing. One 
thing is certain, and that is, that they are worthy of the text. 
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THE ETHICS OF PAIN. 


—¢ >o——_ 


AVING to face a formidable operation the 
other day, a certain Devota—as Thomas 
a Kempis would talk—or sincere Christian woman 
fell into great trouble. The thing that so distressed 
her was chloroform. But on very peculiar grounds. 
She did not feel afraid because of a weak heart, 
or as dreading after-effects of depression and 
shattered nerves, or even the sense of giving 
herself up into strange hands, which makes many 
shrink from the use of anzesthetics. No, her feeling 
was of a different species altogether, and if not 
religious, then undoubtedly superstitious. Devota 
thinks it a sin to evade or decline suffering. She 
fears to offend the Almighty by deadening herself 
to the pain which He sends. And she looks upon 
chloroform, nitrous oxide, alcohol, opium, and the 
rest, as unlawful drugs, means of escape which 
we were not intended to use, and temptations 
from below. In this view Devota, though remark- 
able, is not singular. When chloroform was first 
discovered, more than one preacher, it is said, 
uttered his protest against the degradation of 
human nature and the violation of God’s command- 
ment which its use appeared to involve. Was it 
not a sin, like drunkenness and sacrilege in one? 
If nature had to bear its pains as being penalties 
in a fallen world, how did men dare to refuse 
them and lie in a cowardly trance until the moment 
had gone by? Chloroform was, therefore, the 
Devil in a new shape, and between ansthetics 
and atheism the steps were easy to fill in. No 
pain, no God; such was the veiled but deadly 
argument which science, misapplied by doctors— 
“ubi tres medici, duo athei,’ according to the 
proverb—endeavoured, under the cloak of humanity, 
to insinuate. 

The state of mind thus foreshadowed is, perhaps, 
not rare. It is certainly ancient—hoar with the 
antiquity of a multitude of rites, grotesque, bloody, 
or ludicrous, which we may trace backwards, from 
Jagganath, the patron-god of suicide, to Moloch, 
“horrid king, besmeared with blood of human 
sacrifice and parents’ tears,” as Milton indignantly 
chants. That the gods were Lords of Pain, 
delighting to inflict it and to exact it from their 
votaries, every primitive people seems to have 
been convinced. It furnished to Lucretius the 
counter-argument against a religion so inhuman. 
But neither the Roman poet nor the school 
of Epicurus to which he had attached himself 
could vanquish the superstition. Sacrifice and 
worship went always together; and without the 
shedding of blood how could there be sacrifice ? 
When the Christian gave this teaching a new and 
sublime interpretation, that element of fear which 
he was never able to cast out became, as in the 
Latin play, a self-tormentor, “ Heautontimorou- 
menos” ; it turned to penance, asceticism, scourging 
unto blood, and all the dark frenzies of which, in 
East and West, we read with amazement. A Religion 
that did not cultivate pain as a fine art, pleasing 
to the Supreme, would have had slight purchase on 
Orientals, Egyptians, or Scythians. But the devout 
gladiator now did execution on himself; he wanted 
no lions in the arena, and the lictor’s rods he wielded 
with his own hands. Happily, until a declining 
period in these lugubrious annals, he kept the sword 
mostly for his own bosom. Yet religious persecution 
fills a space not scanty in his chronicle; and so the 
infliction of pain came by-and-by to bear a resem- 
blance, such as inasceticism it had partially laid 
aside, to the old Moloch fire-worship. These things 
are passed away. The conception, however, in which 
they had their roots is too deep and has too long 





been bred in our nature to pass away with them. 
What is one to think of it? 

That with the eighteenth century a new view of 
pain began to make itself felt among Westerns is 
undeniable. Turn from Pascal to Voltaire; this, 
more than aught else, divides and distinguishes 
them. Pascal was an ascetic, a self-tormentor, who 
shortened his life by austerities, and who denounced 
Montaigne in a famous conversation on this very 
ground that he was an Epicurean, effeminate, ldche, 
in his avoidance of suffering. Voltaire lived like a 
prince, complained bitterly of the sour drop in his 
cup, and went into a fury of sincere compassion 
when he heard of one man racking or rending 
another in God’s name. And Rousseau felt within 
him an equal or a greater rage, that even turned 
again by force of his mad enthusiasm to cruelty, but 
exercised now on the cruel, for whom he was getting 
ready the guillotine, and sending as his Mahdi 
Robespierre. The intense passion of pity, thus 
derived, and passing down to our time, enormous 
and eloquent in Victor Hugo, has strangely revolu- 
tionised the law of Europe. In more than one 
country it has made an end of death-warrants for 
“Messieurs les assassins,” who, despite Alphonse 
Karr, will not leave off murdering, though they 
object to be murdered. In all, it has influenced 
juries, beaten on the doors of the prison system, 
shed floods of sentimental tears; but, when tbs 
worst is said in criticism of its vagaries, has softened 
manners, and sent down the average of violence. 
Bad men are now more commonly thieves than 
brigands; and the murder rate, if we may argue 
from figures and statistics, is less than it was. 

But Lombroso would ask, in his startling scientific 
way, is it possible that we are going too fast in this 
direction? The decline of violence may betoken 
in quite another sense that our moderns have grown 
anemic; they kill, not less than they ought, morally 
speaking, but less than they would if their biood 
was a little warmer within them. Is, then, murder 
a relatively good thing, let us say, taken in modera- 
tion, and with the honest old rope about its neck 
when the deed is done? Count von Moltke used to 
think that Berlin was beautiful inasmuch as it could 
so easily be turned into a big barracks. To his 
Napoleonic mind war had all the grace and sacred- 
ness of religion ; it cried to an otherwise degenerate 
people, “ Be manly and take comfort” ; its “dreadful 
thunders” and “ sulphurous flashes ” were sent from 
the gods to stir them up lest they should end by 
preferring the distaff to the sword and Achilles loll 
among the women, making idle love to them in his 
gold-embroidered kirtle. Now the war which never 
ceases in a civilised State is carried on by the 
*“ déclassés”” ; and, when these neither kill nor are 
killed, may we not be lapsing insensibly towards 
what English as well as Roman moralists have 
warned society against as “the evils of a long 
peace” ? 

There we come round to the point from which we 
started. “Let every one reform one,” it has been 
said, “ and it will bea merry world again.” Asceticism, 
practised by the individual, might then, like chivalry, 
become “the cheap defence of nations.” Between 
a saint tormenting himself and a brigand torturing 
you, the ten-pound householder, which would you 
choose? The saint is not lovely with his macerated 
flesh—“ we crave his pardon, no flesh hath he,” sing 
Cardinal Newman’s troop of devils in “ Gerontius ”"— 
but if he has little of that commodity, yet he strips 
none off your bones. And the brigand, we must be 
allowed to hold with all due respect for Signor 
Lombroso and General Moltke, is really not a person 
to be encouraged. If he does good it is undoubtedly 
by stealth and preter intentionem, as the lawyers 
say. And if there were none to hang there would 
be no hangman—a functionary as pathetic as he is 
grim, whose place in the social scale has ever been an 
enigma. The ascetic, practising on his own vile 
body, may therefore be held excused, in proportion 








as by so doing he helps to abolish war both public 
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and private. But he ought still to be reasonable, | connected with the Zulu verb. It was reserved for a 


and here it is that we have somewhat against him. 
He has forgotten Talleyrand—whom, indeed, one 
would not readily think of in this connection—but 
yet that was a wise saying of his or the cook’s, 
“Surtout point de fanatisme dans l'article de 
poivre!” 

There may be too much pepper. It is all very 
well to season our lives with a modicum thereof— 
nay, necessary and commendable. Yet we must 
not construe the good God as a Moloch or a 
Jagganath, grinning over our deadly pain and 
in a rage when we slip round it and so escape 
a bad quarter of an hour. The admirable Greek 
word askesis implies health and _ invites to 
exercise ; it stops short in its meaning long before 
we get to the Indian devotees that burn and 
brutalise themselves and think they are doing 
God a service. Extreme physica! pain, so far from 
being moral, confuses our faculties; and, even if 
resisted to the uttermost, can but make of the 
victim a bundle of fibres in which the gentler, 
the more truly humane affections, are dormant 
until it gets relief. To dare and brave a suffering 
so tremendous might well be thought foolhardy ; 
not so much laudable as obstinate; and certainly 
it leaves on the mind an impression too austere, 
as though favouring the mood in which Deity 
seems to some men rather a tyrant than a father. 
From this point of view, not science in the doctor's 
hands but superstition in the heart of Devota would 
appear to make for atheism. And if she pleads 
that the pain thus welcomed is natural, therefore 
providential, and therefore a duty, we may retort 
the argument, using a sounder philosophy at the 
same time, by indicating what is really the function 
of pain in our system. It is not simply a punish- 
ment; it is a warning or an alarum bell. Its office, 
we learn from our masters, is to let us know that 
something has gone wrong. It is the shortest, 
because the sharpest, admonition to set ourselves 
right, and has no value in itself; whereas health 
is normal, to preserve it is our bounden duty, 
and the presence of a higher duty must be made 
clear before we can sacrifice it with a good 
conscience. Devota has noble instincts; pity she 
does not reason more accurately. But women, 
overdriving their instincts—for maternity is bound 
up with self-sacrifice from the nature of the case— 
are apt to suppose that whatever is praiseworthy 
in some degree, and under circumstances, will 
remain so when carried to excess. They require, 
all through their education, to keep in mind that 
profound aphorism of Shakespeare's, “ Virtue itself 
turns vice being misapplied.” And so let Devota 
take her chloroform and thank God for sending it. 


WILLIAM BARRY, 








THE ART OF DIVINATION, 





| ICE were knuckle-bones before they were dice 

as the Greek word «dctpdyados sufficiently 
proves and the oval form of the ancient Egyptian 
dice confirms. The operation of casting them, like 
many other things, was first a more or less religious 
ceremony, and subsequently an irreligious game. 
The practice of casting lots is both ancient and 
universal; and one of the commonest forms of 
the «Ajpo, or lots, are the bones out of which 
civilisation has evolved the numbered cubes now 
figuring among the recognised paraphernalia of the 
gambling house. The Zulu diviner, with his bones, 
is—thanks, among others, to Mr. Rider Haggard—by 
no means an unknown figure to readers of English 
fiction. He has his representatives among every 
known tribe of the Bantu race, and they all, we 
believe, with differences of detail, divine (bula) in 
pretty much the same way. Among the Mang’anja 
of the Shire the lot is called ula, which is manifestly 





Swiss missionary—M. Henri Junod—long stationed at 
Lourenco Marques, to acquire more detailed informa. 
tion. He was fortunate enough to number among his 
converts a retired practitioner of the art who, having 
been in European service, went by the name of 
Spoon. Spoon appears to be a very intelligent 
fellow; and we do not feel quite certain in our own 
minds, after reading M. Junod’s account, whether he 
implicitly believed in the results of his own prophe- 
cies or whether he with difficulty refrained from 
smiling when he met a fellow augur. M. Junod 
inclines to the former alternative: “Il semble 
méme que, apres avoir rejeté tout le reste, sacrifices, 
pricres aux mines des ancétres, superstitions diverses, 
il gardait quelque foi en I’efficacité des osselets,” 
Spoon’s own portrait, given on the same page, 
suggests the latter. And it is not inconceivable 
that, to a certain extent, both may be true at once, 
This, however, does not affect the question of the 
mantic art in itself, which is now ascertained to 
have its own rules and principles—to occupy, in 
short, almost the position of an exact science. These 
rules were communicated by Spoon to M. Junod, 
who has published them, illustrated with diagrams, 
in a pamphlet entitled “L’Art Divinatoire, en le 
science des osselets chez les Ronga de la Baie de 
Delagoa” (Neuchatel, Imprimerie Attinger Freres), 
The Ronga, it may be well to premise, are one tribe 
out of several forming the great Thonga nation 
(not to be confounded with the Tongas of Inham- 
bane or the Atonga of Lake Nyasa), extending from 
St. Lucia Bay to the Sabi river, and forming, 
linguistically, a connecting link between the Zulus 
and the Zambesi tribes. 

The diviner’s complete outfit consists of twenty- 
seven objects, most, but not all, of which are, 
properly speaking, knuckle-bones. Nearly all of 
them go in pairs, and each has its own meaning 
In the first place, we have the dctpayddoi of the 
he-goat and the she-goat, who, in divination, repre- 
sent the chief or headman and his wife, the father 
and mother of the family, or any persons of mature 
age. Following these, we have several pairs of 
bones, belonging to goats of different ages and 
standing for various members of the family, 
down to infants of both sexes. Then come the 
knuckle-bones of the wild boar and sow—the 
dwellers in the bush who come forth to ravage the 
cultivated ground. These stand for the amadhlozi 
(ancestral spirits), for ghosts or gods who wander 
in desert places, and may also, by an extension 
of meaning, represent grandparents, who may be 
expected shortly to die and join the ranks of the 
deities, or even parents, “en tant que maussades et 
colériques ’’—considered as hostile powers to be reck- 
oned with by lovers. The bones of the gazelle may 
bear a threefold meaning according to the context 
in which they occur: evil influences of any sort, 
travellers, or lovers! The little grey mhunli 
buck, the species in question, travels by night 
as well as by day, is met with in lonely places, 
and (like the sorcerers from whom misfortunes 
come) is hard to catch, even if seen. The red 
antelope stands for sorcerers, criminals, or generally 
any who have shed blood. Not to linger over the 
exact meaning of the two pairs of shells, the bits 
of tortoise-shell, the stones taken from the crocodile’s 
stomach, and the seeds of the kanyi fruit, we may 
remark that a complete outfit ought to contains 
pair of bones to represent the Great Chief (in this 
case, say, Gungunyana, not yet deported,) and 
his wife. These may be represented in various 
ways—by the ram and ewe, the lion and lioness, 
or otherwise. Spoon, never having had occasion to 
cast lots at the King’s kraal, had not yet added them 
to his collection. The two last items in the list are 
curious. One is the claw of the ant-bear (mpandjand, 
in Zulu isambane—but as M. Junod talks of 4 
mammifere écailleux, perhaps the Scaly Manis, or 
pangolin, is meant). This stands for Death, being the 
instrument with which the ant-bear digs holes, and 
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therefore suggesting the grave. The claw is called 
by the diviners Zambana, which, being slightly differ- 
ent from the true Ronga name of the animal, suggests 
the question whether the haute école de magie is not 
more or less the property of the Zulus, whence their 
neighbours have borrowed it, together with its 
technical terms. Jsambane, however, we believe we 
are right in saying, is the hairy aard-vark of the 
Cape Colonists, and not the scaly pangolin. The 
Lucky Stone—literally, “ the stone to be picked up”— 
isa bright, shiny pebble, which must be picked up at 
a distance from home (Spoon found his on the road 
to Johannesburg), and represents success, riches, etc. 
Some diviners add some little article of European 
manufacture to stand for the white man. A mis- 
sionary saw the shuttle of a sewing-machine used for 
this purpose, at Chiloane. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
writer once had the opportunity of inspecting the 
apparatus used by a Yao medicine-man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zomba. Unluckily there were no means 
of obtaining any clue to the significance of the various 
objects. One of them was a small bag of palm- 
leaf matting, containing some small red peppers, 
several chips of glazed English stone-ware, and a 
large advertisement-card of “ The Princess Beatrice” 
something or other (part of the inscription was 
missing) torn up into rectangular pieces about the 
size of playing-cards. The River natives have learnt 
the use of cards from the Portuguese; it is possible 
that this magician may have picked up from them, 
directly or indirectly, some dim notion of the art of 
“laying” them, and have practised it in divining by 
means of “ The Princess Beatrice.” But as he was 
caught by a Domasi native teacher in the act of 
trying to “ veneficiously mischief” (in the words of 
Sir T. Browne) the waters of a well, it is probable 
that the articles which Thomas Mbali persuaded him 
to surrender were instruments not of divination but 
of maléfice. They are now in the Archzological 
Museum at Cambridge. 

Space will not allow us to follow out the practical 
application of Spoon’s rules. We will content our- 
selves with one of the less complicated pronounce- 
ments of the oracle. Suppose a lover comes to have 
his fortune told. The important bones in this 
case will be those of the two gazelles. The diviner 

shakes the bones and throws them down. 
3 | (1) represents the male gazelle—or 
’ the inquiring lover; (2) the female 
4% gazelle is turned towards him (i.e. 

‘ favourably), the ridged side of the 
bone looking in the direction of the arrow; 
(3) the young he-goat (brother) and (4) the 
mother are also favourably placed; (5) the female 
kid, standing for the little girl whom the young 
man employs as his messenger, approaches (2) un- 
hindered, while (6) the Oliva shell, representing 
weapons, hostility, etc., lies harmless—on its back, 
the opening upwards. The diviner, turning over 
(1) with his stick, says to the anxious inquirer, “ Go 
in and win!” or words to that effect. Other up- 
turned shells may now be supposed to be laughing 
with open mouth to symbolise his good luck. 

It is not difficult to become a diviner—unlike the 
case of the Zulu isanusi, who not uncommonly 
starts with a serious illness, and then has to “ tavasa”’ 
for months together by himself in the wilderness. 
But he belongs to a higher grade; the ordinary 
diviner makes no claim to the prophetic afflatus, 
strictly so called. M. Junod says, “ Lorsqu’un in- 
dividu se sent doué des qualités de finesse nécessaires 
pour manipuler et expliquer les osselets, il commence 
par se les procurer un A un "—a much simpler matter. 
When a young man has practised as an amateur for 
some time, picking up his bones and his knowledge 
as he can—the latter very much by rule of thumb— 
he betakes himself to an older master of the craft, 
Pays over the stock of iron-wire bangles acquired as 
fees (he is not allowed to take coined money till initi- 
ated), and is by him, after various observances, re- 
ceivedinto the order. He has to pass a kind of exam- 
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ination in the bones, picking them up one by one 
with his eyes shut, and saying which is which. 
He is now a full-fledged diviner, and can 
charge his threepence or sixpence per consultation. 
For the sum of one shilling he will keep on throwing 
the bones for two days. Of course, the result of an 
appeal to this form of lot is often a combination out 
of which the best skilled practitioners can extract no 
meaning ; when this is so, there is nothing for it but 
to throw again, and keep on throwing till something 
turns up. 

The wla of the Shire appears to be much the same 
in principle, with bits of stick (marked to show the 
upper- and under-sides) and claws of tortoises, 
perhaps other objects, in place of the “ bones.” Like 
them, they are arranged in pairs and have conven- 
tional sexes assigned to them (the tortoise-claw is 
divided into two parts, the root-half being the male 
and the point the female), and auguries are drawn 
from the way they fall when thrown; or they are 
put into a box, which the man lays aside for a time, 
and then says, “ Let us go and look at it, and see what 
it says.” But enough has been said to show that the 
subject is worth inquiring into, by those who have 
the opportunity, in other parts of Africa. 


A. WERNER. 








CAUTERETS. 





E alighted from the train at Pierrefitte full of 
enthusiasm. A glimpse of beautiful Lourdes, 
with its castle-crowned central rock, a cloud of 
vultures near Argelés, and the green clarity of the 
river Pau—flowing through the Vallée de Lavedan 
—had excited our interest and predisposed us in 
favour of Pyrenean scenery. But when our carriage 
had ascended half the way up the Gave de Cauterets, 
and we found ourselves in the shadow of the Pic de 
Soulom, which towered above the valley to our left, 
we began to think and to speak of Tennyson. The 
late Laureate seems to have left his impress upon 
this district. He has endowed the scenery with new 
enchantments through the associations of his lofty 
verse. Here one realises how in a few words the 
deft touch of the true poet has given the world such 
admirable descriptions of the principal features of 
these glorious valleys of France. Tennyson’s visits 
to the Pyrenees undoubtedly enriched our language. 
Witness that beautiful word-picture beginning : 


There is a vale in Ida lovelier far 
Than all the valleys in Ionian hills; 


also several passages in “ The Lotos Eaters,” “ In the 
Valley of Cauteretz,” etc. etc. The official French 
word “Cauterets” is variously spelt. The poet’s 
adoption of “Cauteretz” shows that he had an 
exceedingly sensitive ear. But in thus spelling the 
place-name he did not quite catch the phonetic sound 
of the half-Basque, half-Béarn “ Caoutarez.” There is 
a local proverb which embodies the word : 


A Caoutarez tout qué guaréch ; 


or, in the French : 
A Canterets tout se quirvit-— 


a saying, by-the-bye, that is perfectly true. 

The Gave de Cauterets, with its foaming river 
and wooded slopes, was formed by nature on the 
grand scale. It is narrow and deep. Pines and 
spruce give that dark, velvety colour which blends 
so well with the changing tints of the deciduous 
trees. These ancient evergreens help to form those 
exquisite effects of light and shade which linger 
in the memory when the trivial incidents of travel 
have vanished in mental mist. We rise by a fairly 
easy gradient, the lovely Pic Peguére filling the 
gap to the south, its crest showing in the morning 
sun. To our right are the Pic de Cantarrabe, the 
Pic de Lion, and the rounded summit of the 
beautiful Monné. The torrents of Lutour, of Jeret, 
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and of Cambasque have united to form one great 
stream, which roars as it plunges through the 
vale :— 


All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice into the deepening of the night; 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walked with one I loved two and thirty years ago; 
All along the valley, while I walked ree Ry 

Those two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead ; 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 


The environment of steep mountains helps the 
mighty voice of the river. These serrated summits 
of the Pyrenees are more scenic and less forbidding 
than the Alps. If one of the pine-clad peaks 
could be put on the stage it would appear homely, 
familiar, and in its proper miliew. To those of us 
who love hot weather this warm mountain air is 
like a bath of milk. The southern wind is blowing 
down the gorge of Lutour—it is the sweet breath of 
Spain. We arrive at our hotel, where the landlady 
assures us she has reserved the rooms du palais. 
Lunch is followed by deceptive peaches, fair indeed 
to look upon, but hard as apples. These disposed of, 
we seek the terraced slopes of Peguére. The sun 
beats down into the deep valley with torrid rays. 
Although 3,254 feet above the sea, Cauterets is some- 
times tropical. A great crowd of gay people fills the 
Place opposite the Casino. The plane trees afford 
the loiterers a pleasant shade. By-and-by they will 
proceed by different paths to the several mineral 
springs to which they are recommended. There are 
fully twenty sources of medicinal water, and some 
of the establishments have the most wonderful 
systems of inhalation (inspiration buccale—expira- 
tion nasale), pulvérisation, gargarisme, and massage. 
The waters of Cauteret are allied with the hydro- 
sulphate alkalines of Anglada, with the sulphurous 
waters of Am. Fontan, and with the sulphuretted 
sodas of Ed. Filhol. In a word, they may be classed 
with the Eaux Sulfureuses des Pyrénées. Tradition 
has it that Julius Cesar and the Emperor Augustus 
derived some benefit here. There are springs that 
bear the imperial name. But, however this may be, 
it is certain that the Romans established the baths 
of Cauterets. The Benedictines followed, and in the 
hands of the monks these healing waters remained 
for several hundred years. 

The cicadas are making a great noise in the heat 
of the afternoon. Some of these insects are of a 
lovely green, others of a dark-grey hue. These 
latter display a fine undersuit of scarlet when they 
spread their wings. Here and there amongst the 
branches of spruce and pine one sees the glistening 
berries of the scarlet elder, and the deeper reds of 
the rowan fruit. We proceed by a zigzag path to 
the establishment of La Raillére. This bathing- 
house has been more than once destroyed by ava- 
lanches. The snowslips are very destructive in this 
narrow valley, as they bring down hundreds of 
tons of loose rocks. We are told that even on the 
2ad of July Cauterets was in certain places blocked 
up by an avalanche. There is a crowd of French 
invalids at La Raillére, largely sprinkled with 
ecclesiastics. Each takes a demi-verre of the water 
and proceeds to gargle. It is a curious sight to 
see one’s intimate friends sandwiched between 
absolute strangers, each person holding up his head 
like a hen after drinking, and afterwards hastening 
to buy a stick of barley-sugar. La Raillére lies at 
the head of the Gave de Cauterets. Here one feels 
the full force of the Spanish wind, which, by the 
way, is sweetest in the morning. Full of the 


resinous scent of pines and cooled by the glaciers, 
it falls on the face like a delicious caress. This 
delectable balm of the mountains makes one almost 
shiver with delight. There is in its fragrance such 
suggestions of mystery and romance! 

Behind the Pic Pouymouron and the icy Vigne- 
male lies the strange land of vice-versd. One of our 














party begins to sing Victor Hugo’s “ Fou de Toléde,” 
with its exquisite refrain :— 


Le vent qui traverse la montaigne 
M’a rendu fou! 
M’a rendu fou! 


Surely this Gastibelza must be yearning for the 
smiles of some princess away beyond those granite 
peaks that lie to the south! 

After dinner the little town becomes gayer than 
ever. Indeed, the prevalent note of Cauterets is 
cheerfulness. A Punch and Judy show has been 
erected, and Mr. Punch combats with a crocodile, 
much to the disgust of conservative English infants, 
Through the glass doors of the Casino one can see 
the adventurous hard at work trying their luck at 
the table of the petits chevaux. Under the colonnades 
to the left of the Place there are corners for the 
votaries of rouge-et-noir, with smart croupiers on 
the look-out to pass off Spanish silver upon the 
unwary. A man in evening dress raises a big, 
raucous voice claiming the attention of those who 
are sipping their groseille, their grenadine, and their 
café at the little marble tables under the planes, 
He performs some clever sleight-of-hand tricks 
whilst a girl assistant plays the mandoline. She 
has a wistful Botticelli face, full of music and 
pathos. After the prestidigitation is over, she is 
placed in a condition of catalepsy by the juggler, 
and everybody gasps before the ensuing miracles, 
It is a very quiet, bowrgeoise throng, that rather 
objects to any amusement which retards the 
digestive processes demanded by a nine-course 
dinner. The invalids are very interesting. One 
sees the exquisitely-chiselled features of some girl 
from Provence, the dark, flashing eyes and Grecian 
profile of a Catalonian maiden, the blonde hair and 
dainty aquiline nose of some Breton beauty. They 
have all come to try the effect of these bland waters 
upon their phthisis, their asthma, or upon those 
obscure ailments which, more or less, enter into 
every human life. One sees a rugged Colonel, who 
fought nearly thirty years ago, obviously trying to 
ease his old and obstinate wound. There is the thin, 
frail woman, arm in arm with her giant husband, 
her gaze ever upon his face, as it were in sweet 
apology. A youth who has won his thirty francs at 
the tables passes us in a state of magnificent exulta- 
tion, his lips already framing the marvellous news 
which he bears to his people several streets away. 
And last, but not least, the unctuous, portly person, 
with his portlier spouse. These figures are ubiquit- 
ous wherever one goes. Their business seems to be 
eating and drinking and sleeping. One meal is but 
the forerunner of another. Their life is measured by 
“cates and the flagon’s best spilth.” From the Ist 
of July until the end of August is the “ first-class 
season in Cauterets. In September, rates are lowered 
all round, and there is a large influx of friars, 
priests, and poor people. We retire to the secluded 
courtyard of our hotel, accompanied by a French 
gentleman who desires that the civilised world 
should adopt two new stops—a note of approbation, 
and a note of disapproval. It is the former that we 
should invariably put after the word Cauterets. 


ROWLAND THIRLMERE 








RAIN. 





“TT was raining fast when I woke up this morn- 

ing at six o'clock. It is raining as fast now, 
at 10 pm. It has been raining as fast during 
the whole sixteen hours, with the exception of ten 
minutes, when the clouds lifted a little and dropped 
large isolated drops. This is something like rain!” 
Such would be the entry if I were at this moment 
writing up my diary; but my purpose of doing £0 
was interrupted by the sudden reflection that, as 
a dweller for the most part in towns, I have had 
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very little real knowledge of rain. If it were not 
for fairly frequent visits to the country, that 
knowledge would be less. For your townsman, who 
thinks he knows everything, really does not know 
rain at all. He has the same staring acquaintance 
with it that he has with so many persons and 
things. He gives himself away to it as little as 
he does to a fellow-passenger in train or omnibus. 
If the skies threaten, you take out an umbrella; 
but you very likely do not unfold it, even though 
the skies fall in torrents—it is so much easier to 
slip into the club or a shop, or to take a cab. 
Even the poorest of the poor can probably find 
the shelter of a doorway or an arch. Even the 
policeman and the cabby, who are the sole and 
partial exceptions to my law, can very rarely be 
compelled to suffer the elements unsheltered for 
so long a time as is needed to form an intimacy 
with them. At any rate, they have their over- 
alls, 

But in the country it is different. Ina tramp of 
fifteen miles or a bicycle ride of forty-five you may 
scrape @ very passable acquaintance with the second 
of our great elemental benefactors ; and after a week 
of these Westmoreland mountains, you may claim to 
have established a life-friendship, unless the rheuma- 
tism nips it in the bud. It would probably be un- 
true to assert that there never falls in London so 
soaking a rain as this that has been falling now for 
sixteen hours, though to say that such a rain often 
falls would be still further from the mark. But it 
is in the conditions that the difference lies. You 
cannot tramp twelve or fourteen miles in a mack- 
intosh, It often would not keep you dry if you did; 
but in any case you don’t want to. You acknow- 
ledge no obligation to respectability of costume ; you 
can change or go to bed when you get in; you are 
perhaps desperate because these sixteen hours of rain 
have followed at a very short interval another spell 
of sufficient duration to put your liver out of order— 
you don’t care if you do get wet—and accordingly 
you sally forth, if you are wise, “ encased in tourists’ 
flannel ’—no more, save boots and stockings. 

Your introduction to our friend in these con- 
ditions is a little chilly, perhaps. He meets your 
somewhat boisterous and dare-devil greeting with a 
gust of wet wind that lifts your hat for you, and 
promptly injects a small waterspout at the nape of 
the neck which slides down your spine and makes 
you shiver. But this is merely meant to test the 
sincerity of your profession of friendship. Per- 
severe; march on; meet him frankly, and you will 
soon be on a warmer footing. After a mile or two 
it will no more be the clammy finger of suspicion 
down your collar, but a good, hearty, streaming 
embrace. The rain will be enfolding you all the 
more closely for your flannel shirt, and lest you 
should find the warmth enervating, he will let his 
fingers dance upon your face, bracing you with their 
cool but tingling touch. Yes! to meet the ever- 
active elements with an energy that imitates 
their own and the exercise of a will that is the one 
thing they lack—this is perhaps the most perfectly 
satisfactory playground of healthy man. Walk for 
amile in pouring rain, and you will rejoice to walk 
another, and another; and when you have walked 
enough, and streaming with sweat and rain turn the 
corner of your house once more, and ‘the sight of 
the lamp just lit and the image of the white table- 
cloth and the gleaming knives and shining forks 
(not to mention the savour of cooking) welcomes 
you home, and your muscles, that have hitherto 
given the barely-sufficient signal for retreat, loosen 
your knees with a delicious ache in anticipation of 
the easy-chair awaiting you—then—well, de gustibus 
non est dispulandum ; but what a healthy contempt 
youand I feel for ali those weaklings who do not 
find this * pure gold"! 

A friendship begun in this way will wear well ; 

Ut there will be occasional little bickerings and 
Coolnesses, no doubt, for the rain is not always the 
most tactful of visitors, a little apt to turn up when 
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you do not want him and to outstay his welcome. 
For instance, when one arrives at a railway station 
after a long journey, with a bicycle ride before one 
of ten or twenty miles, and starts on this ride in 
the confidence that the weather will hold up at 
least until one reaches home—then the first pre- 
monitory drops fall upon a somewhat thankless 
ground. And if you chance to wear spectacles, so 
that your way before your skidding wheel is soon 
blurred, and if one of your pedals is loose, and, 
after you have, to your infinite annoyance, dis- 
mounted several times, and reduced your hand- 
kerchief to pulp with wiping first your glasses and 
then your saddle, and used spanner and hammer 
all in vain—if then the pedal suddenly falls off on 
the slope of a hill and nearly throws you as the 
coach comes looming up with giant horses and 
driver through the mist, and you have to ride the 
last five or even two or three miles on one pedal, 
walking up the paltriest hills—then, I allow, rela- 
tions are likely to be strained for several moments, 
and your replies to your friend’s constant patter 
may be more cordial than polite. And yet—how 
often our blessings come in disguise! As your mud- 
bespattered steed crunches upon the gravel-walk, 
and the door is thrown open at the sound, and the 
kindly voice of the housekeeper confers the glory 
of a hero on you in its shocked surprise, “Eh! 
Mister Willy, and you do look a’most drownded, 
to be sure! You must have a hot bath this minute, 
or it'll be the death of you!””—then have you any 
feeling but that of gratitude towards the friend 
who stays outside in the cold after ministering in 
this way to your sensuous comfort and the satis- 
faction of your pride? And whether you give him 
his due or no, while you shut him out from sight 
and hearing with your cosy curtains, he is there at 
his “silent ministry,” filling your bathing-pool in 
the stream for your bath to-morrow, streaking the 
hillsides with torrents for your eyes’ delight, freshen- 
ing the colours of all the green things upon the 
earth, and ready to slip away, silent and uncom- 
plaining, and to leave us gaping under a radiant 
sky at the marvels he has wrought, and thanking 
our stars that at last we are rid of “that horrible 


rain!” N.C.S. 








AN ARCADIAN CORNER. 





REAT undulating tracts of grass, 
A With glimpses on the hazy wold 
Of leagues that every day amass 
A ruddier gold ; 


A soundlessness that nothing breaks, 
Save some blithe hind who in the nook 
Of a tall sheaf, awhile forsakes 
His reaping-hook ; 


For here old uses still obtain, 
Sickle and scythe the reapers ply, 
Still tasselled team and tilted wain 
Rejoice the eye; 


As tho’ Time yielding to its charms, 
Over this quaint, sequestered land 
Of slumberous field and dreamy farm 

Had stayed his hand, 


Leaving it to this hour as free 
From innovation’s touch profane, 
As much a coign of Arcady, 
Of lass and swain, 


As when his lyre Virgilian Gray 
Among the hamlet barrows swept, 
And Goldsmith in his tenderest lays 
“Sweet Auburn” wept. 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
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FROM DOGMA TO LITERATURE. 


Sr. Aucustrng. By Ad. Hatzfeld. Translated by E. Holt. 
With a Preface and Notes by George Tyrrell, S.J. 
London: Duckworth & Co. 


HIS little French-English book, gracefully written, 

done into our ruder speech not unskilfully, with 
its rhetoric, its parli pris, and its modern shallows, 
will, doubtless, be overlooked by the many. Yet it 
deserves a glance or two, and need not have been 
published in vain if it sends us back to St. Augus- 
tine’s “ Confessions.” There was a time—it lasted on 
for several hundred years—during which not his 
“ Confessions,” but his “ City of God” was the classic 
and supreme achievement, to which Europeans of 
any culture turned when they spoke of St. Augus- 
tine. One might almost say that in those twenty- 
two books he appeared as a Herodotus and a 
Shakespeare to the Middle Ages. History, Scripture, 
philosophy, theology, all were summed up in his 
name. He towered above all, save Jerome, in the 
West, as the greatest of the Fathers. He taught 
Anselm and Aquinas their methods of reasoning; 
he inspired the Scholastics; he was not dethroned 
even by Aristotle. The Reformation came and swept 
the Canon Law into limbo; it robbed Rome of half 
her provinces ; it went near to deifying the Bible; 
yet, when this new scholasticism arose, and Luther, 
Calvin, and the Puritans assaulted every institution, 
and uncanonised every writer in whom the Roman 
taint was visible, Augustine loomed larger than 
before. His name, his doctrine, his authority kept 
men disputing, with armies in the middle distance, 
and fagots or thumbscrews close at hand, as if on 
this one man the fate of Christendom depended. Up 
to the French Revolution itself the storm was still 
muttering. And now, if Jansenius is dead, and 
Calvin has not much life left in him; if the Lutheran 
has developed into a critic of Revelation, both in its 
matter and in its form; if we talk of evolution and 
decline to vex our souls with logomachies concerning 
grace and predestination—“ fixed fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute’”—and if our change of 
interest condemns the folios which Augustine wrote 
to sleep in their dust, can we, the most dilettante 
and curious of the centuries, decline to read his 
‘** Confessions,” or to name him in the same hour with 
Rousseau ? 

For students to-day Augustine, ceasing to be a 
dogma, has become literature. He died a saint, but 
he lived like a man, being always very human, 
passionate, tender, energetic, and amazingly indi- 
vidual, even while he argued the abstrusest points of 
controversy. His age is well known to us, and in 
domestic and biographical touches none—not even 
the last century—has left a more lively account of 
itself. Not only the great African whom we are 
looking at just now, but Jerome also, and Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Basil, and Chrysostom, to mention 
no others, abound in the talk which furnishes 
“Memoirs” with their most piquant details. They 
all make confession of their sins and infirmities; 
they commit their quarrels to paper; they write 
epistles rather than treatises on a scientific plan ; 
but in the genius that draws its own portrait 
Augustine excels them by far. The Carthaginian 
school to which he belonged was remarkable for the 
violence and colour of its composition. Tertullian 
has been called an ebony Cicero; he dips his pen 
in subterranean fires, and is as ill-tempered as 
Carlyle. The polished Cyprian tells us, even in his 
few remains, not a little about his own habits, tastes, 
and manner of living. Augustine, with less affec- 
tation than the Montanist, and a breadth of mind to 
which Cyprian could never have pretended, was 
always interesting to himself. He had the gift of 
introspection, took his soul for his study, watched 
its instinctive movements, and, despite the tricks 
and conceits of style which were then in fashion, 





contrived to be supremely natural, straightforward, 
and life-like. His “ Autobiography” is one of those 
rare volumes saved from the wreck of the ancient 
world that fill us with pleasure and surprise, as 
being, in some way, what we ourselves should have 
chosen to write had we lived then, and foreboded 
the impending ruin of antiquity. It reminds us of 
books that in drift and character by no means 
resemble it—the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius, and 
that brightest and wickedest of novels, derived from 
Miletus, which we ascribe to Petronius Arbiter, 
The essential likeness that takes us in all three ig 
their picture of reality as it once was, fifteen or 
eighteen centuries ago. The very style is fascinat. 
ing because it escapes from classic Ciceronian into a 
“lingua rustica ’"’ that flew on the lips of men, nor was 
dressed up and artificialised to suit the study or the 
Forum, 

But the “Confessions,” rising high above fan- 
tastic fiction, are the story of a soul. They begin 
as far back as possible; they describe a stormy 
youth and manhood; they end dramatically, when 
the new Christian has buried the old Pagan or 
Manichee in the waters of baptism, and is standing 
on the threshold of his marvellous career as the 
Church’s champion and philosopher. The man of 
the world had become a celibate; the Epicurean 
a sort of monk; the materialist a Platonising 
mystic; the rhetorician a preacher. It has always 
been a problem, and from the nature of the case 
will ever remain one, to what extent the Manichee 
persisted in the convert under a different form. 
Augustine gave up believing in an evil Deity, 
the rival of the Good: he still perceived in human 
nature a malignity at once terrific and helpless, 
powerful to commit sin, not capable, or hardly 
capable, of acts of virtue. He had never taken 
a bright view of existence, though desperately 
attached to pleasure; from first to last he appears 
as a consistent pessimist, abounding in pity, but 
convinced, like Swift and Schopenhauer, that the 
world was infected with some poison which no 
purely human effort could cast out. As years 
went on, and the troubles of Rome and Africa 
were multiplied, his sky grew darker. The struggle 
between the city of God and the city of Satan 
filled all the canvas. He attributed more to pre- 
destination and less to free will than in the 
opening springtide of his conversion, and felt 
embarrassed by what may be called the liberal 
texts in Scripture that spoke of salvation freely 
bestowed on all. A master so gloomy would 
have scholars yet more unhopeful. His doubts 
and questionings might harden into systems; and 
exaggeration, or a sense of personal insecurity, 
or the logic of extremes, might prepare the way 
in some secluded convent by and by for dark 
doctrines, now so distasteful that even Calvin's 
disciples, who maintain them in words, are willing 
to forget them as soon as the sacrifice has been 
made. That the Bishop of Hippo was a Sub- 
lapsarian (how many readers will know what this 
means ?) will be disputed only by the many that 
dislike plain speaking, or the more to whom 
Augustine’s writings are a sealed volume. At the 
age of seventy-four he published two short disser- 
tations in which that view is expressed with 4 
clearness beyond cavil. No Church has put it 
under anathema except those which, like the 
Unitarian, follow Pelagius and uphold the perfect- 
ibility of human nature in all men. The milder 
Calvinist embraced it gladly; the more logical 
despised it as a compromise. But the burden of 
Augustine’s anguish, not growing less through the 
centuries which increased his influence, has lain 
upon a score of generations. It cannot be denied 
that he has made men aware of their misery, 
and in so doing has often intensified it. The 
depth of Pascal’s sadness may be traced to this 
mightier and more loving soul, which he contem- 
plated only on its steepest side. , 

There is room yet for a comparison of Augustine 
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and Voltaire, if a judicious and sufficiently learned 
critic were imaginable who would take it in hand. 
A comparison or a contrast? Both men certainly 
agreed in @ view of existence which was wrapt in 
cloud and storm. ‘“ Candide” is not more cheerful 
than Augustine when he writes ‘“ De Predestinatione 
Sanctorum.” Both, again, exerted on their own 
time an unparalleled influence, and in every direction. 
Both were impassioned and life-long students of 
literature. Both had troops of friends and enemies ; 
never could get away from controversies about first 
principles; yet stood alone, each in his own person 
a world, with disciples and without associates. Both 
lived on to a great age, and kept their faculties 
unimpaired to the last. And both saw the end of a 
period which they had striven to dominate, but 
which passed immediately, and was demolished by 
barbarians for whom they had no message. On the 
other hand, Augustine, a man of strong passions, 
would have scorned Voltaire’s pettiness ; it is possible 
that he would have envied him his style. The 
rhetorician of Carthage, who spoke Latin with a 
somewhat foreign accent, as he tells us, which now 
and then made Italians smile, wrote with an exuber- 
ance and indulged in a florid fancy such as in the 
Paris of Louis XV. would have seemed lacking in 
good taste. His letters, always characteristic, do 
not equal Voltaire’s in ease, lightness, or vivacity. 
Both men, for all their polemics, were attachable, 
and did not give up a friendship once made without 
compunction. Their practical philosophy agrees in 
one point, “ cultivons notre jardin ”—they leave the 
great cities, turn their back on civilisation, and feel 
that they cannot cope with the forces which are un- 
hinging the world. Augustine took refuge in 
Christianity ; Voltaire talked of reason, but ended 
in Fatalism. The French author has produced a 
hundred volumes, but, perhaps, no masterpiece; the 
African one masterpiece and eleven folios. The 
death of Augustine corresponded with the fall of the 
Roman Empire; when Voltaire was smothered in 
roses the French Revolution was knocking loudly at 
the door. 


MR. BINYON’S NEW BOOK. 


PoRPHYRION, AND OTHER Poems. By Laurence Binyon. 
London: Grant Richards. 


Mr. Binyon would be a poet of London; but his 
vision is not really of her. Her murk and smoke, 
even the things that make her beauty, have no 
place in this clear and lucent poetry, which is as 
of a world washed clean. When, in one of his 
London poems—and that, perhaps, the most striking 
—he brings his improvident failure among women 
to die a sweet death, surrounded by roses, the roses 
are not of London, but washed with morning dew; 
the light that never was on sea or land floods the 
garret with morning glory :— 


Now in the dim twilight her thought 
Put trembling on a strange attire, 

And blossomed in fantastic fire. 

She stretched her hand out inthe gloom; 
It touched upon a living bloom. 
Thither she turned; the deep perfume 
O’ercame her ; nearer and more near; 
And now her joy is in her fear. 

The lily hangs, the rose inclines, 

With incense that her soul entwines, 
Her inmost soul that dares not stir. 
The gentle flowers have need of her. 
Unpitying is their rich desire ; 

Her breath, her being they require. 

O she must yield! She sinks far down, 
Conquered, listless, happy, down 

Under wells of darkness deep 

Into labyrinths of sleep, 

Perishing in sweetness dumb 

By the close enfolding bloom. 

To a sighing phantom kissed, 

Like a water into mist. 

Melting, and extinguished quite 

In unfathomed, odorous night. 








To be a real poet of London implies something 
exotic, whereas Mr. Binyon is a poet like his fellows ; 
one to whom the vision and the faculty divine are 
given among moors and mountains, and by starry 
waters and green meadows—a poet of the country, 
in fact, and no poet of town. His imagination is 
rich and glowing, and he has words to utter it. He 
has at once clearness and colour; all these are not 
always found on one palette. The humanity and 
love of his kind which informs the London poems is 
in the long title-poem. Here, again, we find beauti- 
ful moonlights and dawns, with the human passion 
and pain, without which these were lifeless. Many 
people will be struck by the likeness between the 
poetry of Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Binyon, 
cousins in blood. Perhaps Mr. Binyon keeps the 
loftier level, though Mr. Phillips’s dramatic moments 
are more intense. The likeness is most curious in 
Mr. Phillips’s “ Faces at a Fire” and Mr. Binyon's 
“The Fire.” If one could quote parallel passages, 
it would be seen how extraordinarily close this 
likeness is. The very mannerisms of Mr. Phillips 
—his way of beginning a line of blank verse with 
a tri-syllabled word, is Mr. Binyon’s—a curious case 
of literary cousinship. Altogether, Mr. Binyon’s 
performance in this new book is remarkable, full 
of present beauty, wisdom, and affluence, and of 
the richest promise. Not always can a poet of his 
quiet and stately beauty accomplish a lyric, but 
here, too, Mr. Binyon does exquisitely :— 


LAMENT. 
O could the fallen leaf 
On the bough again be born; 
The old joy, the old grief 
Come fresh to the heart with morn! 
Spring will bring new flowers, 
And morning a new song; 
But I want not these; I long 
For the old days, the old hours. 


The kisses that I kissed, 
The sweet kisses you gave, 
All are gone in a mist, 
Gone into Time, their grave. 
Could I once again 
Feel that old first kiss, 
This, and only this, 
Could heal my heart of pain. 


Something of majesty that never fails is in the 
pages of Mr. Binyon’s book. 





A LAND OF GENTLEFOLK. 


FeupDAL AND MopeRN Japan. By Arthur May Knapp. 
Illustrated. London: ee & Co. 


THERE is (or ought to be) a certain code of honour 
about the titles of books, which should be recognised 
as binding upon publishers and authors. The title 
of a volume which consists neither of poetry nor of 
fiction ought to give some indication of the calibre 
of the book to which it is prefixed, as well as of the 
subject of the work. We are therefore inclined to 
object to the sonorous title “Feudal and Modern 
Japan” for two dainty little volumes made up of not 
very consecutive chapters upon Japanese matters, 
published in an exquisite format, as if to suit a lady’s 
boudoir, and issued without an index or even a 
summary of contents. A title so emphatic should 
certainly be reserved for the use of some learned 
Orientalist, such as we hope may yet give us in 
English a really reliable guide to all the puzzling 
labyrinths of Japanese history which have been 
studied by recent Japanese investigators. 

Mr. Knapp is an American who has resided in 
Japan. During his sojourn in that country he 
became intimate with the late Dr. Simmons, who 
had collected, during a long career as a physician in 
Japan, a mass of MS. material concerning Japanese 
life and local institutions under the Tokugawa, or 
modern-feudal, régime. These notes were (fortu- 
nately) intrusted to Mr. Knapp, put by him into 
the capable hands of Professor Wigmore (now of 
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Chicago University, but formerly of Keiogijiku 
College), and eventually made use of for the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society. It is, there- 
fore, natural that Mr. Knapp himself should be 
tempted to produce a popular book about Japan; 
and, as he was evidently a fair-minded and thought- 
ful observer of its people and institutions, his 
statements and opinions are not without value to 
English readers, although they will appeal more 
directly to untravelled Americans. 

To the public mind in England, before the late 
war between China and Japan, the latter country 
was often represented as a land rapidly emerging 
from semi-barbarism, and chiefly peopled by a gentle 
race of folk, gifted with great artistic ability and 
dowered with an infinite capacity of assimilating 
Western ideas. It might with almost as much 
accuracy have been stated that England was a 
revolted German colony, mainly inhabited by fierce 
bandits who looked to the Sultan of Turkey for 
information as to the conduct of life. For, as Mr. 
Knapp honestly tells us, there is in the veins of the 
Japanese people, “not only blood, but a taste for 
blood, inherited from their far-away ancestry, and 
intensified by centuries of fiercest conflict.” Brave, 
obedient, and loyal, the ideal soldiers of a great 
commander’s dreams, the Japanese of fact are 
people primarily militant, and only secondarily 
artistic and sociable. To the original temperament 
of the Japanese, their religion and an instinct of 
desire for true culture has always urged them “ to 
add but the other grace” of charm of manners and 
customs. But the nation remains essentially a 
fighting one, and its indisposition to submit to 
coercion in any form will have to be reckoned with 
in the end by any European Power which appears 
to interfere with Japanese interests in the East. 

The Later Feudal Period (as we may call it) of 
Japanese affairs extended from the closing of the 
islands against foreigners at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, past the re-opening of the 
country in our own age, to the abnegation of 
feudal privileges by the nobility which took place 
in 1869. It had a history full of local colour and 
palpitating with life, one of which it is almost 
impossible to write at any length without interesting 
the reader. Mr. Knapp presents an attractive 
picture of the Samurai of thirty years ago. As he 
says, that feudal warrior had behind him “a 
thousand years of training in the law of honor, 
obedience, duty, and self-sacrifice. At his very 
birth these virtues were already his. His personal 
nurture only preserved and kept them alive.” Mr. 
Knapp quotes from Mr. Lafcadio Hearn (who has 
been called “the American Loti’’) a pathetic story 
of a boy of this class who had been captured by a 
victorious prince in battle. Among the heads of the 
slain brought in, one had been represented to the 
conqueror a that of the boy’s father. The lad was 
shown the face, and closely questioned as to its 
identity. Instantly he perceived that his father 
would be safe from pursuit if the head was 
authenticated. The shining path of self-sacrifice 
lay open before the boy’s eyes. He saluted the head 
with the dutiful ceremonial lamentations of a son, 
and then at once inflicted a mortal wound upon 
himself. As he had anticipated, the prince was 
convinced, and the fugitive was able to make good 
his escape. 

In coming down to Japanese matters of the 
present day, Mr. Knapp is in the main interesting, 
though not always convincing. In his chapters 
upon the language, he gives a readable account of 
the difficulties of both the “written” and the 
“ colloquial” forms, and wisely inserts in his text 
woodcuts of some of the written characters and 
their combinations. In speaking of domestic art, 
he brings out very clearly the superiority of the 
Japanese treatment of bibelots to our own. Too 
often English people make their reception-rooms a 
museum of ill-assorted and dust-collecting objects: 





the Japanese let one or two rare or beautiful things | 
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give a tone to each severely-simple apartment. Mr 
Knapp has written a curious chapter upon what he 
calls “ inversions and contradictions.” It will amuse 
some of his readers to learn that in Japan what we 
call “ after-dinner speeches ” are made before dinner 
“thus insuring brevity” and furnishing topics fo; 
conversation during the meal itself. We are also 
told of the pride with which Japanese women 
indicate, as nearly as possible, their exact age by the 
details of their costume ; they press forward to their 
share of the Japanese national reverence for age, 
In dealing with the political life of the country, 
Mr. Knapp makes some comparisons of Japan with 
the United States which will not be relished by the 
average American voter. For he sees clearly that 
the machinery of government in Japan is powerful 
because of the intrinsic value of its parts rather 
than on account of the smoothness of its working, 
So that the cry of “ Japan for the Japanese” must 
eventually lead to the placing of Japan in a position 
of great sociological influence as well as of high 
international importance. 

The illustrations in Mr. Knapp’s book consist of 
full-page plates of much beauty. But the place 
where the index ought to be is filled with “, 
bibliography ” which we will not be unkind enough 
to deal with seriously. 


GIRLS AT SCHOOL. 

Work AND Pray In Grrts’ Sonoors. By Dorothea Beale, Lucy H. M 

Soulsby, and Jane Frances Dove. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
TEACHERS in large secondary schools for girls will welcome the 
practical survey of the whole field over which their duties range 
that is now offered to them by three head mistresses. And the 
presence of the name of Miss Beale (formerly mathematical and 
classical tutor at Queen’s College, Londen, and now the popular 
principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College) on its title-page is 
a sufficient guarantee to such readers that they will be offered 
neither valueless theories nor inaccurate information. Indeed, 
Miss Beale has called to the aid of her section of the book 
—* Intellectual Education”—a number of specialist writers, 
amovg whose articles we must single out for honourable mention 
“Teaching Modern History to Senior Classes” (Alice Andrews), 
which contains a valuable bibliography ; “ Classical Studies,” by 
Mr. Rouse of Rugby, and “ Elocution”’ (Rose Seaton). One of 
Miss Beale’s own contributions to this manual takes the form of 
an article on Time-Maps, written with great vigour and admir- 
ably illustrated. But we are bound to admit that Miss Beale’s 
literary style not unfrequently reminds us of the too-sweeping 
criticism passed upon modern girls’ schools by an old-fashioned 
schoolmistress, that the pupils learn how not to be able to write 
a good letter, and learn it in several languages. Our grand- 
mothers did not study chemistry or political economy, but they 
were trained to beware of perpetrating such a sentence as 
occupies over nineteen lines of page 259 of the book before us. 
We must also complain that there is more than enough about 
religious teaching in the volume, Miss Soulsby returning to the 
charge in her section—* The Moral Side of Education ”—after 
Miss Beale has written on ‘ Philosophy and Religion.” For 
Miss Dove’s exhaustive essay on “ Cultivation of the Body” we 
have nothing but praise. This lady’s lucid and judicious re- 
marks upon such subjects as over-exertion, curative gymnastics, 
and diet are admirable, and are illustrated by several statistical 
tables. Thus the last section of a book which will be eagerly 
read by schoolmistresses deserves the most careful attention ot 
the mothers, as well as of the teachers, of schoolgirls. 





A FAMOUS PILGRIMAGE. 

Personat NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MaDINAH AND MECCAE, 
By Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. Edited by his Wile. 
With an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole. 2 vols. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.) London: George Bell & Sons. 

THE late Sir Richard Burton’s “ Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 

and Meccah” is one of the classics of adventurous travel—- 

so much so, indeed, that its fame has obsenred that of some 
of the many other expeditions of its author, in themselves 
hardly less enterprising or audacious than this bold and sue- 
cessful pilgrimage, in the disguise not of a mere convert, but 
of a born Moslem, to the religious centres of Islam. Like most 

classics, it is probably less read than it should be; yet 1 

especially timely now when the conflict between Christian a0 

Moslem seems entering on a new and perhaps a final stage alike 

in Africa and in the East. We welcome, therefore, the handy 

seven-shilling edition before us. The work includes the appe? 
dices, and some important emendations and additions. Mr. 

Stanley Lane Poole contributes an introductory sketeli of the 

other varied achievements of the author’s most remarkable 


career, 
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